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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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In a gallery long and black 
As the blackness of the tomb, 


haven is not found; that the beacon lighted up by 


make the household, in the majority of cases, but an are- 


her hand. 
j 


Happy is it for the husband if he can perceive this 


. ° , ° . i ms ¢ of ar > « alt. dice ? 
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Pa Mild, yet full of gloom; in the face of the Phalanstery! Again attempt the POPE conjugal love. But. he, immersed in his affairs, a man of 


A calm and gentle looking thing, 

As should large joy to a mother bring ; 
But on her brow and face so wan 

Was writ—ay, writ by the finger of man— 


}ocean; you will find nothing but terpests and ship- 
wrecks. The Rightto Labor; the Organization of free 
and attractive Industry; the Association of Capital, 


| Labor and Talent, in the Township, in the Nation, in 


It is simply this: The poor, unambitious in regard to | 
matrimonial union, seek in the selection of their partners, 
those only who are fitted to make them happy, or, at least, 


_ those whose tastes are nearest to their own. Hasty mar- | 


| not for the inutile sensibilities. 
| ed by all the luxuries he can procure—he gives her his 
| purse and credit—he beholds her, all smiles, presiding at 


business, a worshipper of Mammon and markets, cares 
He sees his wife surround- 


ning Her most unrighteous doom ;— . : eee , ee aoe ae ee 
hi ig The doom of ¢ arly want and car | Humanity,—the people at the present, day are aware of riages are rare among this class, because caution is a ne- | his table, and of course, he thinks she at a be Pema 
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Y ork The many hopes and joys, t g ( rage; it 1 | farther about it than to express his dissatisfaction. 


iT, iB 


The instincts of her years; 

The golden glories, dimly veiled 

In her heart’s depths, which darkly swell’d 
With unimaginable fears ; 

The simple friendships, loves, and ties, 


| in his writings only that we can be initiated into the 
| virtue of these magic words, the true talisman, which 
| universal nature will soon obey. 

' Let us allow those who are devoted to selfishness, 
|and devoured by jealousy, while they make use of the 


disposition and character of the other, and when they do 
marry, they marry “for better or worse.” 

But there is a stronger reason than this for the freedom 
In the betroth- 
There is 


of the poor from matrimonial infidelity. 
,al of two young people, money has little to do. 
| no manceuvring for the uniting of fortunes, the increasing 


The wife is thus left to herself, and to her own thoughts. 


She finds no sympathy in her husband, and dares not seek 
| it. She is like a prisoner who has no resources in his own 
| mind to while away the hours of confinement. Dark sha- 
‘ 


dows eternally encompass her soul, and she possesses not 


The impulses and sympathies, . P ‘y sh 7 aalier- adeeanil . Sa : 
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| asserting the impracticability of his general plan. These | ‘et, te be at the disposal of the highest bidder. Unlike | k he | iy love rising in her bosom—earnest longings 
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And nature sinks beneath the thong 
And burden of despair ; 

Forging wealth for Dives !—and doom 

That shall outlast his brazen tomb. 


And thus the world goes round— 
So ages wax and wane; 
Many gather who do not plant ; 
Many toil in woe and want ; 
Many wear the chain; 
Right is subject unto Might ; 
Darkness holds the place of Light; 
Error triumphs over Truth ; 
Justice sickened in her youth : 


| ‘To preserve faithfully the plan of this edifice, to en- 


| list the whole of society in its erection,—this is our mis- 


slon. 


If often, in condescension to those contempora- 


ry intelligences, which breathe only the air of falsities, 
| to which nothing but evil appears practicable, and which 
' are dazzled by the splendors of Truth and Beauty, we 
describe the glories of future harmony in too faint colors ; 


| if we even lower the tone of our own teachings ; if we 


sometimes appear to leave our appropriate sphere, in 


glancing at current abominations, or in sympathy with 


| great nations, which are awakening from the sleep of 


| ages,—we are still Phalansterians, and Phalansterians 


above all It is for the sake of realizing the theory of 


| most sorrowful picture meets our eyes. Let us glance at 

| their early education—their rearing, as it were, like sac- 

| rificial victims for the altar. 

We know—-and, doubtless, many of our friends can say 

| the same—we know many instances, where the betrothal 
of infants takes place in this, our free country, from the 
whim of two imbecile or superannuated men or women, 
| whose only merit is the money which they are to leave to 
their relatives. 


| These two infants survive and grow up. Let us follow 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the female child, through the nursery, where from the! 


lips of the paid nurse, are first heard the words of flattery, 
the changes eternally rung on the indispensability of 


venlth. the - ma , ti Le sgo with 
wealth, the eternal requisites of station. Let us go wit 


unconsciously stirred the deep waters of her unsounded 
affections, is sueceeded immediately by his accustomed 
carelessness, perhaps coldness. The gloom falls over the 
woman’s heart once more, and the stirred waters subside 
into stagnation. 

These things are but the pre-runners of other results. 
The cloud gathers to break—the stagnant waters nurse 
bitterness. 

We have glanced at the education of the girl, and be- 
held how it prepared the destiny of the woman, That 
education was a mass of weeds, choking up the good fruit 
of her real nature. It poisoned the springs of original 
good, and stifled the holy promptings of the natural wo- 


man’s heart. And now, over the loveless life of an unhap- 


is na her to the fashionable seminary, where none but the 
Wisdom speaks in vain ; ! Fourie ’ br 1] | nod 7 = img ws . 1: 7 re] rt) 
sper ain; urier,—of bringing all the oppressed, all the sera- . re » amen aed s brooding, like the Dweller of the 
Rs That a hetien dead | . : Py d, all the misera- | jauchters of the rich ever enter, and where the lover| py marriage, it sits brooding, | , 
dC F Ul > isc r Taust: le 4“ ie er « > . , . T , 1 » } ‘ , . 
; etter time 1s Coming fast ; | ble, that is to say, all men, under the protection of the Threshhold, an undefined but ghastly Horror. 


And Right shall rule the world at last! 


} 
palaces of Association, that we have taken up the pen, 


| teachers bend over the fluttered “young ladies,” and whis 
per praises of their performances in every breath. Let 


But there are means of relief in the world—such means 
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action—to wrong a friend’s pocket—to insult a fallen foe, 
or to betray a seeret—is unworthy of the man of honor. 

But, they have not taught him that it is dishonor, that 
it is crime, to ruin the unprotected and innocent maiden. 
They have not told him that it is inhuman to let loose the 
bleodhounds of his passions upon the helpless woman 


as the world can always present. Yes, there is an opiate 

for thought ever near, a dispellet of reflection, that pre- 
sents the world’s happiness to the yearning heart of the 
unsatisfied woman. 

Fashion opens its arms, and absorbs half of the exis- 
tence of those wretched ones in its mazy embrace. As 
long-pent waters break their barriers, and rush headlong | whom he is bound, by every human and divine law, to 
over precipices, so the yearnings and indefinite longings | cherish and protect. They have not taught him, that 
after the unattained, find their grave, ina thousand cases, | every jest at the expense of female virtue—every slighting 
in the vortex of fashionable dissipation. mention of woman’s reputation, in which he indulges—is 

But, like every thing else, this soon comes to an end,| @ most dishonorable stigma upon himself as a man—is 4 
and a reaction, like the prostration of an opium eater, | deadly insult to his sister and his mother. 
paralyzes the heart of the dissipated votary of the world’s) Yet above we have given the principles of honor by 
shrine of pleasure. From stage to stage of fallacious en-) which our “men about town,” and nine-tenths of their 
joyment, and naturally sequent misery, she progresses; | proselytes, are governed. 
and the end is either an utter blankness of hope and de-| And of these men, are many of the husbands and fa- 
sire, or @ nervous, restless uncertainty, that fluctuates | thers of our first classes to be formed. 
eternally between agony and despair. When the heyday of excitement and libertinism is over 

Let us pause here, and for an instant glance back at the | —when enjoyment is palled in satiety—then the reformed 
parallel education of young men, for those parts of their | rowe marries, and, according to the popular adage, be- 
destiny on which the happiness or misery of woman | comes a “ good husband.” 
hinges. But “can the leopard change his spots?’ Can the man 

The collego, or business education of most youths, is, f Pleasure settle down into the monotony of matrimony, 
worldly, and worldly alone. There is not one word| * & stone sinks into the lake, searcely causing a ripple? 
of morals in a classic theory, not one syllable of honor— W e would that a jury of unhappy wives could decide 
in its broad human sense—in the great school of merean- | this question. ; 
tile education. True, the extrinsic graces and polished | Now, let us look at the elements brought together in a 


concomitants of a literary outfit, are lavished in the for-| Multitude of marriages. We have glanced at the early 


mation of the physician, the lawyer, and the clergyman. | ouneaiien of the ne -papdeag gesege aghegerder’ 
On the one side or the other, do we behold 


And, perhaps, in the counting-house, there are just and | the man. il s . ; 
equitable rules, which inculeate the necessity, or expedi- there the pre-requisites of conjugal equality and affection ? 


ency, of a general tone of honor in the operations of traf- Is there sympathy of tastes between the reformed rake 
fic. But beyond these, what is taught—what is thought of ?| and the girl whe is either forced into matrimony, by her 
Is there aught said about the honor of the true man—| P®tents, or enters it trustless of love? 

the Christian? In the classic themes or the mercantile | 
diary, is there one of the requirements of the deealogue 
set forth? Alas! these things come not under the head 
of worldly teachings, and of consequence they are neg- | 
jected in the worldly schedule of honorable education. 


These, then, are the opposing forces of artificial educa- 
tion from which we seek by uniting them, to produce hap- 
piness. And wofully are we disappointed in the results 
which a right understanding of human nature would have 
foreseen and provided against. 

We behold, when too late, that the head has been taught, 
instead of the heart. We see our sons and daughters 
models of grace, beauty, and accomplishments. And in 


The heardless graduate escaped from the leading-strings | 
of Alma Mater, and the young votary of business, branch- 
ing into the importance of city operations, conceive that . 
| all these things we have lost sight of the heart. 


their position must be defined in the fashionable world. : 
Then, with the agony of utter disappointment and des- 


With true Chesterfieldian coolness, they begin to imbibe 


‘ . o . i a ho retic ia > > 
the villainous ideas which make up the heartless code of pe, we behold domestic mi: ery, torture, and shame fall, 


like a blight, upon the fair garden of our fancied happi- 
ness, 


city dissipation, and unconsciously become adepts in the 
theory of vice, ere they have opportunity to hazardhealth 
aud happiness in its practice. 


We mark the deadly effect of the poison which we 
carelessly instilled. We behold for what we have eduea- 


7 ted our beloved sons and daughters. 
There are in every city and large town, hundreds of 


men of pleasure, and followers of the mode of high life 
dissipation, who have spent all their lives in the indulgence 
of every perverted passion. 
spheres of action, others narrowed to contracted cireles— 
some blazing as stars in the zenith of society, others shin- 
ing with a will-v’-the-wisp light, for the benefit of humble 


We see the weeds of the accomplishments of the head 
choking the seed of the heart. 

On whom, then, is to be charged the aggregate of the 
misery and crime which result from unhappy marriages ? 
Shall we blame the wretched woman, whose life is embit- 


Some moving in enlarged 


| tered, whose hopes are wrecked on the shoals of disap- 
| pointment ?—disappointment caused, too, by the false 
| lights which her mistaken education led her unwisely to 
| trustin? Or shall we not rather, turning our eyes in- 
| ward, reproach ourselves, as the parents of the communi- 
virants and “ men about town,” who, after having gal- | ty, for tolerating the false systems of education, and lend- 
loped through their own means, or wearied of their own | ing by our silence, consent to the creed of the man of the 
resources, delight to become the chaperons or bell-weath- | yo 4142 

ers of the uninitiated. With this class, every young man, Does not the unmarried man laugh with his companions 
no matter what may be his early principles, must, if he | Why, then, does he not laugh, 


oe | at the ruin of innocence ? 
have any thing mercurial in his disposition, be thrown in likewise, when, in after years, that ruin involves his own 
And as soon as the contact happens, the cor- 


oo | peace, and the honor of his household ? 


rupting influence commences. oa | Does not the unhappy woman who has contracted an 
We care not how firmly seated the principles of a y 


man who enters upon fashionable life may be; there is 


imitators—these men are scattered far and near, like false 
beacons, luring to destruction. 


These are young spendthrifts and aged libertines ; bon- 


which led her to deride the heart, and follow the dictates 
of the head alone? Why, then, will she not warn her off- 
| Spring against the snares of vanity and artificial life, lest 
| they, too, eat of the fruit whose core is bitterness. A. D. 


danger for those principles in the very contact of the men 
we have above deseribed. They are graduates in the 
“way of the world;” they are connoisseurs in all that re- 
gards the “murdering” of time; and master of all arts 


. : ° j a 
in the university of forbidden knowledge. Their acquaint- 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
A Call for Volunteers, 


ance with men and things confounds the novice; their att | 
fait position in regard to al the detail of fashion and 


pleasure, dazzles his untaught ambition; while their pro- 
found contempt for those virtues and practices which he 


Whom God hath armed with shining truth, 
From wintered age to flowery youth, 

I charge ye, rise! 
By every hope and every fear, 


has been taught to venerate, staggers his confidence in 
virtue itself. 

And how much sooner will the youth listen to the 
“yoice of the charmer,” if his education has been but ! 


And every tie which binds ye near, 
classic or mercantile; if he has been impressed with no | By all which makes your homes most dear, 
views but those of the world: in fine, if his sensibilities | I charge ye, rise! 

For there is one who walks abroad, 
With bloody feet to mar the sod, 
And countless thresholds show to-day 
Red prints which will not pass away, 
And he hath laid but even now 

His hand upon the peaceful plough, 


and opinions are based upon the code of the head, rather 
than the law of the heart. 

He has then no defensive armor against the subtle wea- 
pons of temptation—not even the homely shield of early 
moral His head has been taught, his heart 
neglected; the forbidden growth of precocious knowledge 


education, 


flourishes in the former, while the weeds of neglect choke And seized the seythe, with these to mow, 
And furrow fields of gore' 

Oh, rise, and call God’s Angel down, 

To blow the trump of peace, and drown 


This brazen din of war! 


up the good natural seeds in the latter. 
The tyro enters, as we have said, the arena of the | 

. . t | 

Ile ming!es with the “men 





world’s follies and pleasures. 
and learns to reason, to think, to act, as 


about town 
they do. Ere long his laugh is as loud as any at the once- 
honored observances of virtue and religion, which he but 


Who dig in earth’s benighted caves, 
Or plough the old eternal waves, 

I charge ye, rise! 
Who walk within the city’s crowd, 


remembers as evidences of boyish ignorance. 

Once he thought of the drunkard’s life with abhor- 
rence; now he grasps the sparkling glass, and thinks not 
at all. 

Once he viewed with terror the gaming-table. Now he 
stakes fortune, health, reputation, life itself, against the 


Or climb the mountain to its cloud, 

Or till the lowlands,— poor or proud, 
I charge ye, rise! 

Arise, and seize the flaming swords 


lures of his passion and appetites. 


Emblazoned with those glorious words 
Onee the thought of a sister’s virtue and love was a 


Which filled the night with blessed breath 
Above the Child of Nazareth! e 
Enrolled to wear the arms of right, 


brightness in his soul’s path, that sanctified the beauty of 


womankind. Now, woman is but to him as a toy; he 


Tx at female virtue, and measures the lov e of the scx 


sc 


Come with your banners broad and whit 


by own veering passions. And weary till old error’s night 
Shall be 1 


Then God shall send his angel down, 


What has wrought the change? »more! 


The influence of the exainple and precepts of the “men 


‘ hy wld” ry 1 . 
of the world. To blow the trump of peace, and drown 
Tr} men of the world ire professedly men of The brazen din of war! 
hon £ and their leasons of h or have su k dee) into , 
roe arr i A MINER. 
th pupi’s mind. But what have these lessons incul 
eated ? Hazel Dell, near Minersville, Schuylkill county, Pa. 
Thev have taught him never to broo! an insult. bet to a 
retaliate injuries 1 to risk even his life. in proving that Give me freedom in eve yt ing.” sxid a min tousa 
} is 7 sessed of bravery the bravery of a duellist , Tew aves Since “ |] have been a member ot chureh for 
; , ; ‘ ‘ ber @ an ef it ha ve mr > en- 
They have taught him, that a man of spirit may drink | *’’*? 2° a li to this tu t has not Cust me a pel 
: ny. ‘JI what I ca ree gospe 
Ww und play his deep game, and bet upon his blood 
: ‘ ’ $e 
i that these pract ces are a } norable, 
, A ema > A (juakerse mre oe at ‘ket ile 
I we tamatn’ bien that ih ma : re” has Res \RTEE.——-A Quaker preaching a Nantucke vid 
5 Every tub muet stand uy it V ttom. A sailor 
y sf ‘ r “at t tive \ . . , . ’ ’ 
I religi id tha 1) ne jumped up and said, “ But, mada suppose it has no bot 
norable than the golden 1 tom? “Then it is no tub,” eetur ! ( klvy. and 
have ta i went on with her sermon. 
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THE HARBINGER. 





(From the People’s Journal, 
Crossing the Desert. 
By Inpex. 


_ [Let me beg the earnest attention of all readers to the follow- 
ing paper, I have reason tobelieve it an under rather than over- 
colored picture of what the writer has recently through, 
and which altogether forms but an indication of the ordinary 
state of millions of our fellow countrymen.—Ep.] 

Sanara is not thé only desert in the world. There 
are others as broad, and over which it is quite as dan- 
gerous to travel. This little island of ours is as much a 
desert to the unfortunate wretch who is under the ne- 
cessity of travelling over it without money as the most 
dreary wastes of the African continent. Having be- 
come acquainted with these truths through the most 
impressive of all teachers—experience—I will just jot 
down a few of the incidents that occurred to me dur- 


ing a late journey that want of work compelled me to | 


take over about four hundred miles of this moneyless 
man’s desert. 

When I say that I am a hand-loom weaver, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that I received no education 
but what the streets afforded ; for as soon as my arms 
were long enough to reach the wheel I was set to wind 
bobbins, and when my day’s work was done, if that 
was not very late, I went to school in the sireets. To 
repeat any of my lessons would be merely to tell what 
thousands are at this moment being taught, and would 
be uninteresting even to those who are most anxious to 
bring about a state of things in which education shall 
be universal. At fourteen I was put to the loom, and 
at sixteen was left to shift for myself as I best could. 
Time wore on, and as I mixed amongst my fellow 
workmen I often regretted that so few of us should be 
able to write. I determined that I would not long re- 
main amongst the extremely ignorant, so I joined the 
Mechanics’ Institution, and I almost invariably finished 
my day's work in its class or reading room. I soon 
found that books and periodicals were cheaper than 
beer and porter, and with the money that I had previ- 
ously spent at the tavern I was enabied to wear a bet- 


ter coat, and put on a clean shirt oftener than some of 


my neighbors. This had the effect of exciting the 
jealousy of some of my shopmates so much that I was 
nicknamed the gentleman, 

Such was my position when I was turned out of em- 
ployment, with several others, to do the best we could 
for ourselves. If we could live without food, all well 
and good ; our master had no objection to that. We 


had been so industrious, and had supplied the wants of 


other people so abundantly, that we were considered 
worthy of being rewarded—perhaps in the best manner 


our master could reward us—with a period of leisure and | 


—starvation. Of course we could not blame our master 
for not wanting us, nor for the misery consequent upon 
It was our duty to be thankful for 


| the promise that he would employ us again as soon as his 


\ise indicated. 


customers wanted more goods; but I could not help 
reflecting on the strange social anomaly that the prom- 


| wearing what we produced had goj plenty, therefore 


we must be stinted in our food. If they were more 
economical than usual the longer would our destitution 
continue, and the mere extravagant they were the 
sooner might we have the happiness of ministering to 
their folly or their pride. 

Having waited patiently until I had disposed of my 


small stock of clothes, an article ata time, I determined 


oung | unequal marriage, regret and bewail the false education ‘ 


upon seeking my fortune elsewhere ; and after selling 
my books—the dearest treasure I had ever possessed— 
for about one-tenth of their cost, I started off with a 
sovereign in my pocket, which, with a change of lin- 
en, constituted my whole property. I thought I was 
secure from want until I could obtain employment ; 
but alas! my sovereign did not last long. 1 was dress- 
ed too well for a tramp. The people wherever I stop- 
ped seemed to think I looked respectable enough to pay 
well for what [ had, and they made their charges ac- 
cordingly. The first night’s lodging on the road cost 
me a shilling, while a fellow lodger in the same room 
told me, as we started together the next morning, that 
he had been charged fourpence. I began to envy the 


| poor fellow his meav appearance, and almost wished I 


‘could changé clothes with him. 


I found that if a work- 
man in the country wishes to appear respectable and is 
under the necessity of travelling in search of work, he 


|must not only pay for his clothes, but he must also pay 


| a tax for wearing them. 


I thus travelled on, day after 


| day, inquiring for work where I theught there was the 
|most remote probability of obtaining any, until my 


sovereign was reduced to afew coppers, and I began 
to tremble for the consequences of being in a strange 


land with the appearance of respectability without hav- 





find one on the first inquiry. 
| would be threepence, which I too 


ing the proof in my pocket. Go on, however, I must ; 
for to go back was to go where I knew I was not 
wanted. ‘'Fhere was a vague hope of something be- 
fore me, but how far distant that something was I had 


/not the slightest shadow of an idea, and I trudged on 


with the injunction of the “ Wandering Jew” ringing 
in my ears, “ Go on! goon!” At dusk T found my- 
self entering a large town, and, examining my pockets, 


ithe whole stock of cash I could muster amounted to 
| threepence-halfpenny. I had not eaten since the morn- 
ling, and I had walked nearly forty miles during the day. 


To spend my few coppers for food would be to make 


ithe streets my lodging for the night—a worse punish- 
/ment than going to bed with a craving stomach. 


I 
therefore sought a shelter, and was lucky enough to 
The price of my bed 

k the precaution to 
ascertain at first, lest my pocket should not reach the 
demand upon it. The place I had selected was a quiet- 
looking publie house, and I took my rest in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen, almost ready to faint. with hunger 
and fatigue. The landlord and landlady were at tea, 
and before I had been many minutes in the house, a 


| young man came in for a pint of beer, and was invited 


hunge i 


He excused himself, on the 
cround that he had just had tea; but, after considera- 
ble importunity, he sat down to the table. He ate his 
bread and butter as if he would much rather have been 
without. I famishing. A bit of bread would 
have been to me a luxury. No matter, he was pressed 
to eat against his will, while 1 was ready to weep with 
I begged a litthe water—the only thing I had 
courage to ask for—and went to bed. In the morning 
I asked the landlady to let me have a bit of bread for 
my remaining halfpenny, and 1 started off with the 


to take a cup of tea. 


was 











bread in my hands to walk another forty miles. At 
that distance, I had reason to believe, an acquaintance 
was residing, and I managed to reach his abode at 
night, more {then alive. He was also a weaver, 
working for about » shillings a week ; and when he 
handed out the best fare he could—some bread and a 
little water—I enjoyed it like a feast. He provided me 
with lodgings for the night, and I shared a scanty 
breakfast with him next morning of bread and 
wari water colored with a few grains of coffec but 
I plainly pereeived it every mouthful I ate was so 
much taken from an extremely scanty pittance, and 

at his wife and « lren (he had two children) would 


Se. ee 


The people who did us the honor of 





have to go short before the week’s end. There was 
no chance of obtaining work there, so that I had no 
alternative but to go on again. I started, and, after, 
day of indescribable fatigue, arrived at a market town 
where a few of my own trade were employed. | 
knew no one; and when I came to visit one or two of 
the weavers, I found them so miserably poor, that ask. 
ing them for assistance would have been something 
like insulting them. What was I to do? I had no 
money, I had no friends, 1 knew not where to turn fo; 
an act of kindness. [| inquired for the relieving officer, 
having made up my mind to a night’s lodging in the 
union workhouse. I was directed to the officer's house, 
but I walked past ; I had not courage to enter. 
| turned and stopped at the door, but in another second 
| I was walking as rapidly as my sore feet would enable 








me down the street. “No!” Ithought, “I will no: 
submit to such a degradation, I will beg rather ;” and 


| number of voices in a public house I was passing 
They seemed all joy and hilarity. 
| whispered I to myself, and I placed my foot upon the 
| doorstep. ‘The door opened and I walked down the 
street as if I had been detected in some dishonest ac. 
tion. “If I beg,” thought I, as I hobbled down the 
street, “ I shall be taken up and sent to prison as a va. 
grant.” It then occurred to me that I could sing, an¢ 
| 1 walked on with a heavy heart practicing a merry air 
that had often cheered me at the loom. I returned 
with the full determination to make my debut where | 
had heard so many merry voices. 
spot, but could not enter, and again passed the door 
At least a dozen times did I walk backwards and for. 
wards in the street before I coukd muster courage 
}enough for my purpose. At length I entered, feeling 


| 
| 





horses were harnessed to every heart-string. 

I sung with a trembling voice my first song, and was 
encouraged with a round of applause. I then collect- 
ed the contributions of the company, and at their re- 
quest sang another song before I departed. On get- 
ting into the street and counting my gains, I found | 
was master of the magnificent sum of fourpence ; | 
| was elated with my success, but was too much fatigued 

to follow it up, even if 1 had had the inelination. | 
| therefore sought a lodging, as before, in a public house 
after spending a penny for a bit of bread, which I av 
as I walked the streets. On going to bed, I begged 
the landlady to acce; 

she looked at me as if she felt very much inclined to 
order me to be kicked into the street. She never took 
any one in for less than threepence, and very chea; 
too. I told her my circumstances ; that I had only the 
amount she demanded, and that if she took the whole 
I should have to start in the morning without a farthing 
in my pocket, and without a mouthful of bread. “ Aye, 
aye,” said she, “ it’s all very fine, we often hear tales 
like that, but it won't do here,’ and she drew back 
from the stairs up which she was about to light me, 
with the air of a woman upon whom a deception had 
been attempted to be practised, and she had proved 
quite competent to the task of detection. I hastily 
paid my threepence, and followed my kind landlady uy 
stairs. She lighted me into a room with three beds in 
it; and asshe closed the door upon me, I heard her 
mutter, “they don’t jew me.” I went to bed wishing 
that I was in a real, recognized desert, instead of in 
one where everybody seemed to have plenty, and some 
much more than their necessities required, while I alone 
was in want of a bit of bread. 

My reflections, however, did not prevent me from 
sleeping. ‘ Tired nacure’s sweet restorer ” 


was never 
more welcome, and I slept soundly until the morning 
dawned. 
the road, going at the rate of two miles an hour, and 
wishing I could lie down and die. I again thought ot 
begging, and every time I passed a house I determined 
I would ask for a bit of bread at the next; but when | 
reached the next, my determination had invariably 
evaporated. I thus travelled on several miles with 
quite courage enough to beg while there was no one 
near to beg from ; but the sight of a house was quite 
sufficient to damp my bravest determinations. I a! 
lengih ventured up to the door of a neatly furnished 
house by the road-side, and asked for a little water 
While drinking the water, 1 had observed a large loaf 


on a table, and on returning the vessel, I asked fora 5 


crust of bread. I was answered with “ we've none to 


spare, master, we havnt eneugh for ourselves.” | | 


turned away in complete despair, without even thank- 
ing the woman for the water. 

I was by this time within twenty miles of London 
and I decided upon making my way thither as speedily 
as Icould. Ireached the great city before dark ; and 
having with me the address of a former fellow-work- 
man, I inquired my way to his abode. Having found 
him, I was welcomed in the best manner his means af- 
forded, but still no probability of employment. I will 
| pursue my narrative no further! I have put down 4 
i tew of the miseries I endured as a consequence of wan! 
of employment. I could multiply them a_hundred- 
fold without exceeding the truth, and even then, fal! 
far, very far short of telling the amount of suffering 
endured by others. I have been one of the more for- 
tunate of weavers, but I could not stand against a thre 
months holiday. I saw my fellow-workmen who had 
families, following each other day after day to the work- 
house ; but what would the authorities there say to 4 
single man who applied for relief? He would be 
quickly told to go and get work, notwithstanding the 
fact that nobody wanted him. And the workhouse is 
the last place that an independent spirit will resort to: 
nay, there are those who would die of starvation rath- 
er than submit to such an alternative. In the course o! 
my journies I have often asked why the punishment ! 
was enduring should be the lot of those who had com- 
mitted no crime? And I could not help concluding 
that there must be something wrong in the social sys 
tem that at any time makes starvation the lot of the 
industrious. : 


a 


Be Partictrar asour Datrs.—A Scotch tradesman 
who had amassed, as he believed, £4,000, was sur- 
prised by his old clerk with a balance-sheet showing 
lus fortune to be LEO. 

‘Ti canna’ be,” said the principal ; “ count agen.” 

The clerk again declared the balance to be £6,000 
The master counted himself, and he also brought ot! 
a surplus of £6,000. lhe hada lurking doubt ¢ 
the existence of the extra £2,000: so, one night, be 
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From the People’s Journal. 
Crucified Spirits. 


Beautiful spirits, crucified, 

Adorning this dim world! 
Spirits so bright and starry-eyed, 
Embracing Hardship as a bride, 

And walking thro’ earth’s deserts wide, 

With Love’s white flag unfurl’d! 


Ye enter in the strong man’s heart— 
He of the city throng; 

And there, upon the busy mart, 

He nobly acts his heavenward part, 

Bidding ignoble thoughts depart, 


And treachery and wrong ; 


And with the open look of day, 
And steady-purposed plan, 

He shares in life’s exciting play— 

In sunny hope, and dark delay; 

Yet keeps an honest, upright way— 
An honorable Man! 


Ye enter with a solemn tread 
The lonely student’s breast, 
As he sits musing, without bread, 
On martyr-spirits that have bled, 
And fame—too late to touch the dead, 
As they lay wrapped in rest! 


Inspired by you, he bravely writes, 
With his heart’s scarlet blood! 
And, in life’s dim, o’ershadow’d nights, 
Sends forth some fitful northern lights: 
And i in all battles that he fights 
Believes in coming good! 


Beautiful spirits that ye he! 
To woiman’s sou! ye come; 
Making her words soft melody, 


To calm man’s wild and troubled sea: 


Breathing peculiar sanctity 

About the hearth and home. 
Beautiful spirits, crucified ! 

Oh, enter into ine! 
And when most serely mocked and tried, 


With pit pear-marks in my side, 
May [I be saint riff 


Through Him of 


pus ST 
i- d— . 


Calvary! 





Chorley. Manrie. 
Foreign Correspondence of the Tribune. 
Lonvon, October 18th, 1847 


The Nottingham Kuitter, 


| come vicious as well as poor 


on 


anew —- — o- - 


a 


THE 


Letgings for the Poor. 


That the destruction of the poor is their poverty, both 
scripture and observation assure us. No class of socie- 
ty pay so extraordinarily for what they eat and drink as 
do the poor; and none find shelter and lodging at such 


an expense, considering what they have, as the very 
poor. Let any one go through the purlieus even of 


Boston, and notice the wretched, crowded, filthy abodes 
in which many hundreds of poor persons are compelled 
to live. —if living it may be ealled—and then learn trom 
them what they are obliged to pay weekly for the sties 
which they occupy, and all doubt, if any existed, of the 
truth of the scripture proverb will cease. 

These miserable and beastly lodgings, to which the 
poor are driven, operate powerfully to destroy in them 
all self-respect, and gradually to undermine their princi- 
ples of integrity and truth. Compelled by misfortune, 
not crime, to associate with the vicious and abandoned, 
they are classed with their associates, and find but little 
encouragement to struggle against the current into 
which they are thrown, and in multiplied instances be- 


ah . ¥ . 
Io save the virtuous poor from the extortionary de- 


' mands of unfeeling landlords, and to rescue them from 


Among all the objects of charity to be daily seen 
in the streets of the metropolis, no one bas attracted 
more attention than a Nottingham Knitter. The ope- 


ratives of the once active and thriving town of Notting- 
ham have recently been unable to obtain sufficient em- 


ployment to support their iamilies. The trade of the 





place is almost annihilated. Vhe kuitting-machines, 
which once were constantly in motion, are now stopped 
and are covered with rust; large orders for Notting- 
ham goods, which formerly arrived from the United 


States by every mail, are no longer received. Under 
these circumstances, those operatives who can change 





their place of abode, and find employment elsewhere, 
are leaving the town. It 1 be lar if some of 
them did not reach this grand world of itself—London 
As I was passing through a very narrow street last 


week, I noticed a large crowd and heard the sharp 


wouk sing 


clicking of some machine from its centre. I stopped 
to ascertain what novelty attracted so many persons. 


A respectably clad female, who was on the outer rirg 
of the crowd, came toward me with stockings and cot- | 
ton night-caps in her hands, and asked me if I would 





purchase something of her. I examined the articles, 

and found ther well made and remarkably cheap 

The cotton stockings were only sixpence per pair. The 

night-caps were offered at the same price, sixpenc 
ich. 

‘ Will you take two or three pairs, Sir?” asked the 
woman, iimploringly, and with a face marked with 
wrinkles of care and sorrow. 

‘I do not require any stockings, my good woman : 
bat if you have any gei :en’s hait-hose, a. should 
like a few pairs,” was the substance of my reply. 


“ Do, Sir 


take these night-caps,”’ 


said the w oman.— 


“ My husband is very poor, and [ have left five chil- | 
dren at our lodgings.” j 
“Ts that man w ho is now knitting at the machine 


your husband ? 
‘Yes, Sir,” ‘ He 


mac! these eleven _ in Nottingham 


’ Pinguired._ 
replic d. 


1 
sne 


has worked with tl rat | 
He is a 
yut he could not get work at 
rentleman gave us money to pay our pas- 
to Ce and we've made a 
cuining up to town.” 

‘How much,” 
now ?” 


hine 
sober, industrious man: 
home, and a 


sage 


good move by | 


I inquired, “ does your husband earn | 
‘Some days, sir, ten and twelve shillings, and this is 
more than he got in Nottingham in a whole week, and 
working Sundays besides.” 

“ But he ought not to work on the Sabbath day,’ Tl 
said, 

“Tf he had’ nt worked, me and my children week 
have starved !” she quickly re plied. 

I gave the woman a small piece of silver and edged | 
through the crowd to get near the Nottingham w: aver | 
and his machine. ‘The latter was placed upon a plain | 
cart with four wheels, and stood about three feet from | 
the ground. Every part of it was in the neatest order 
and the steel glistene din the sun. In front of the ma- 
chine sat a man, apparently about thirty-five years of 
age. He was tall, but gaunt; he looked like a tem- 
perate, honest and hard-working person. His clothes 
Were threadbare and patched, but very clean. He sat 
at his machine and rapidly threw the shuttle, and in a| 
few minutes finished a cotton stocking. He then took 
itout of the machine and passing it among the crowd, 
Wiped the perspiration from his temples and then moved , 
his machine some few yards onward. In the meantime 
I observed several gentlemen advance towards him and 
drop silver and copper in his hat, and depart. 

This incident, however trifling it 


nay appear, im- 


parts a most melancholy fact. It is worth more than 
all = 

all the ‘trade reports of the vear. It shows that the 
weavers or knitters have been driven from their native 


towns and their houses by the fear of starvation to seek 
@ precarious livelihood wherever they find it 
industrious operative plying his machine 
of metropolis, e 
crowd and collecting six- 
, While hundreds of his fellow -« pe- 
Nottingham ' Tr sad 
situation of tens of thousands in England 
Your very obedient servant, ¥ 


can 
Here isa poor, 
in a leading thoroughfare 


} 
Usting 


this great n- 
the sympathy of the 
and coppers 
left in 


of the 


vences 
itives are 
ture 


to starve is 





the filth and wretchedness, and temptation to crime, to 
which they are now so generally subjected in large 
cities, associations have been formed, of benevolent per- 
sons, for the purpose of erecting lodging houses, where 
the poor may enjoy, at a moderate price, the comforts 
of a neat and convenient lodging and home. In Lon- 
don there are two, at least, of these lodging houses, as 
they are called. 

One has been recently opened by the JLaborer’s 
Friend Society, in George street, St. Giles, London ; 
and in the last number of The People’s Journal there 
is an interesting description of the house. It is in one 
of those neighberhoods where squalid wretchedness 
abounds; but is, itself, a noble building, supplied with 
all the improvements, and even many of the luxuries of 
a superior boarding establishment. This building is 
five stories high, and contains accommodations for one 
hundred and five lodgers, each being provided with a 
small bedroom, French bedstead and clothes box ; and 


on every floor is a wash-room, furnished with wash- 
stands aud a copious supply of clean water On the 
ground floor is a spacious general sitting room and di- 


n d warmed. There is al 


turnished with cooking 


well lighted an so a 


ing room, 
and all 








rge kitchen, ranges, 
necessary utensils, dishes, &c. &c., where the poor in- 
mates, who please, may cook their own meals. Ther 
is a meat safe, too, under lock, for every lodger, where 
he can deposit his little store of food. There is also a 
large washing room, fitted up with tubs, and furnished 
with cold and hot water, and ali necessary convenien- 
ces for washing; anda drying room and a bathing 
room. Every part of the house is well lighted, warmed 
and ventilated ; it is also to be supplied with a good li- 


brary. 

Sach are some of the comforts and luxuries 
Christian benevolence has prepared ior the very poorest 
men of London. And what, think you, reader, is the 
weekly charge for these most excellent weekly accom- 
modations !—for they are not furnished literally for noth- 





which 





ing. Two shillings and four pence, or about 50 cents 
only. <A single man thus obtains house rent, fire, light, 
facilities for cooking and washing, salt, soap, and the 


with all the comforts and 
for about eight cenis a day. 
Then, a breakfast and bread and butter, with 
milk and sugar, may be had for about six cents more ; 
and a very comfortable dinner of meat and potatoes for 
about as much more. Thus a poor man may live, and 
live like a gentleman, in the heart of London, for 20, 
or 25 cents a day. 

Why may we not have such an establishment in Bos- 
ton? W hy half-a-dozen such, of different grades? 
And in a!l our cities, if such establishments were erect- 
, ed, would they ontributing to the comfort 
of many hundreds of poor but honest e, save to the 
community, in and criminal costs, many 
times what the establishments would cost Doubtless 
they would. And we verily believe that the creation 
of such lodging houses would pay weil as investments. 
Let our wealthy fellow citizen, who report says is about 
rect anothe Ann street, of the 
old E t ! instead thereof, one 
of these and ihe blessings of hundreds 
will rest upon him. Ann stres 
experiment.— Boston Traveller 
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use of two towels weekly, 
luxuries of such a house, 


of cocoa, 


not 
not, besides ce: 
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The Shower. 
BY THE REV. RALPH Hoyt. 
Ina valley that I know— 
Happy scene! 


There are meadows sloping low, 








There the fairest flowers 
And the brightest 

All serene ; 
But the sweetest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain, } 

is the Rain! 


iow, 
waters flow, 


Ah, the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh, 
How ungratefully they fiown, 
And when the cloud-king shakes his crown, 
And the pearls come pouring down | 
From the sky! 
They descry no charm at all 
Where the sparkling jewels fall, 


And each moment of the shower, 


Seems an hour! 


Yet there’s something very sweet 
In the sight, 

When the crystal currents meet 

In the dry and dusty street, | 

And they wrestle with the heat 
In their might ! 

While they seem to hold a talk 

With the stones along the walk, 

Aud remind them of the rule, 
To ‘ keep cool ? 


But in that quiet dell, 
Ever fair, 

Still the 

When his clouds with blessings swell, 


Lord doth all things well, 


And they break a brimming shell 
On the air; 
There 


Sweet welcome 


the shower hath its charms, 
to the 


As they listen to its voice 


farms 


And rejoice ' 
LS 


A moder 


how ce 


Esquire.- 
t iis title 


that 
coat 


1 writer very 


ithily remarks, 
rred on. ail wl 


_* who wear a good 


ne 
mite 


or clean shir 
A TTR me 
A man’s temperature is generally about 98 Fahreuheit. 
A scientific friend observes, to i ease his temperature 
all that is necessary is to pull his ni 


some 
j}ous of their number to get some 
‘take to hold them. W 
‘in the principal hall, at the other end of which some 


} the last village, 
t rally murdered two, and sometimes even three. 
| stated that, in their own village, 
| it was customary to kill three ; some murdered four, 
|and a few even five 
‘said that the proportion of female children which they 


| individual. 
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HARBINGER 


Female Infanticide in China, 


Jan. 30th—During my occasional visits on horse- 
back to the villages scattered over the island, the sub- 


‘ject of female infanticide was brought under my notice. 


The facts with which | became acquainted at Amoy 
produced in my mind a conviction that this social evil | 
exists in the province of Fokeen to an extent which 
would be incredible, unless the fullest evidence were at 
hand to establish its truth. In the other parts of China 
which I visited, no well-authenticated cases were 
brought under iny knowledge sufficient to prove that 
this crime prevailed to any considerable extent. In the 


i vieinity of Shanghai and Ningpo, the moral atrocity, 


if perpetrated, lurks in secret, and is comparatively too 
rare an occurrence to be regarded as possessing the 
sanction of public opinion. 

On this day I was accompanied by the same kind | 
friend, who was ever ready to place his valuable aid at | 
my disposal, in visiting and gaining information from 
the people. We set out for some native villages on the 
opposite side of the island, and at an early hour of the 
day had passed through the suburb on the east of the 
city. Our course lay over an extensive military parade- 
ground, situated above the sea-battery. In one part 
there was a little tower, on the top of which the high 
military officers were accustomed to sit as judges of the 
skill of the troops in shooting arrows at a large target, 
which was placed against a pillar at a little distance. 
In another part of the ground there were some walls, 


'with mounds of sand, at which the soldiers practised 


firing with bullets. Ata little distance beyond, a line 
of massive fortifications skirted the beach for a mile, 
till, at the farther end, bending to the north, it formed a 
junction with the lofty precipices, which constitute a 


mountain-barrier of natural defences to the city on its 
‘northern and 
passed under one of the gateways by which the British | 


eastern sides. Through this wall we 
troops had entered in their advance toward the city 
The whole line of fortifications appeared to be in gooe 
repair, but to be entirely destitute of guns, both on the 
ramparts and on the watch-towers. 

After a 
Hong-choo, where the people soon gathered around us, 


ride of six miles, we entered a village named | 


pers 





— 


| The latter or, while watking} a few diys greviotly, near 
‘the city with another missionary, had met this villager 
with a fine, healthy-looking child in his arms, and had 
| commenced a conversation with him by expressing ad- 
|miration of the child. ‘The father, with a look, indica- 
|ting extreme wretchedness, shook his head and said 
| that he was the most unfortunate of haman beings, as 
it was a female child. On their making further inquiry, 
‘he informed them that he had eight children, ail 
| danghters, of whom he had murdered five. The man 
now appeared before us, with the same child in his arms, 
jand renewed his pitiable tale, which was confirmed as 
a matter of perfect notoriety, by the crowd around 
As he fondled the child in his arms, his manner indica- 
ted no deficiency in paternal affection toward his off- 
spring. He dwelt, however, oa the misery of his 
“ fate,” and described the process of his former infanti- 
cide, by placing the infants in a tub of water immedi- 
ately after birth. Heaou was a small farmer, or gar- 
| dener, cultivating four little plots of ground. He had 
no son on whom to lean for support in his old age. He 
‘seemed deeply affected as he dwelt on his sorrows, es- 
| teeming himself the most ill-fated of men in having 
eight children, and no son among them. The people 
around, especially the women, appeared to think light 
of the matter, and indulged in frequent humor and 
levity. The man himself said that he always had com- 
punctions of grief for ten days after murdering a child ; 
and that both he and his wife wept very much at the 
| time, and grieved at their misfortune in having female 
offspring. 

One old man, whom we questioned, confessed pub- 
\liely before the crowd, that out of six daughters he had 
murdered three. At first, he said that he did not re- 
member whether he had murdered two or three. He 
eaid that he smothered them by putting grass into their 
|mouth, and that he felt more peaceful and quiet in 
his mind under the .disgrace which he suffered, when 
|he had thus put his female offspring out of the way. 

3oth he and his wife wept very much, but felt no com- 
punetions of conscience at the deed. He replied to 
, Mr. Pohliman’s remonstrance by saying that he would 
admonish all his daughters-in-law in future to preserve 
their female children. 


and my companion entered Into conversation with A former patient of the Medical Missionary Hospi- 
+} The anhier ‘me ore aliv ¢ “nntious! . ; rhs 2 

them. rh ibject an parently one 9 iously led | ta), named Lin gnew, now joined, us, who had had 
to infanticide, on which they readily offered various | 4 tumor, weighing nearly two pounds, removed by a 


items of statistical information. They asserted, with- 
tation, that female infanticide was generally 
practiced @ them; and their statements 
off nner which indicated the total ab- 
sence of criminality from their views of the 
They stated that poor persons generally put 
two female infants out of every four, irm 
birth ; but that rich persons, who could 
their female offspring, were mot in the habi 
ing their dar 
In the next village, 
a-aou, we remained 


people, who partook of 


out he =I 
aio were 
red to us in ama 
practice 
to death 
im nediately after 
afford to rear 
sit of murder- 
ghters 

about a mile distant, called Baw- 
for two or three hours among the 
the general friendly character 
of Chinese villagers. The whole village was inhabi- 
ted by persons having the same surname of 
Lin, who appeared to be united together by the ties of | 
patriarchal law. This village clanship is a powerful 
bond of union, all the inhabitants regarding each other 
as heung-te, brethren, or cousins. ‘They have a com- 
mon property in the wells and the temples within their 
boundaries, which form subjects of occasional dispute | 
with the people of the next village. These quarrels | 
sometimes are carried to such an extent that the belli- | 


gerents on either side regularly muster their forces, and 


an‘appeal is made to physical violence ; the results of 
this v illage warfare seldom, however, extending beyond 
broken heads and fractured limbs. They seemed to 
experience satisfaction in showing us the little temples 
and shrines, and especially in conducting us to explore 


| that most potent charm in the ancient associations and 


legends of the village—the temple assigned to the se- 


been made to their number. resent time, even 


t anc 


At the | 
! most respected men of the vi 
rely had their tablets erected in the pri- 


j 


the olde: llage, after 


their death, m 


vate dwellings of their own family. There was an im- 
mense vase for incense, with a lion carved on the top, 
and with inee — ¢ I} hicl ‘ it fi @ 
and With incense-sticKs on 2 tadie which stood bvetore 


it. The people seemed to attach great sanctity to the 
tablets, and said that no amount of imoney could pre- 


vail on them to dispose of these emblems of ancestral 
worth. 

We soon adjourned to another public room of the 
village, which was used as a school-house. The 


rather afraid ef our horses ; and it was 
we could prevail on the most courage- 
fodde r, arn 1 to under- 


e were then taken to some seats 


people were 


time before 


idols were standing on a little platform. About a hun- 
dred pec ple were spec dily colle cted are und us, most of 
whom adopted various methods of showing civility 
The horrible subject of infanticide was here also intro- 
duced. 
the 


tab 


at out of four daughters, poor men gene- 


They 


out of the same number 
put to death entirely depended on the poverty of the 
They told us that the death of the infant 
was effected immediately after birth, and that four dif- 
ferent modes of infanticide were practiced among them, 
inamely drowning in a vessel of water, pinching the 
throat, stifling by means of a wet cloth over the mouth, 
and choking by a few grains of rice placed into the mouth 
of the infant. If were alternately interspersed 
with daughters in a family, the people esteemed it good 


sons 


luck, and were not accustomed to murder the female 
children. We told them that many persons in our 
native lands were unwilling to believe that the Chinese 
were guilty of so cruel a practice They all asserted 
that their statements were true; but after this, as 
might have been expected, they individually showed 


reluctance in acknowledging that either themselves or 


their parents had been guilty of infanticide Finding 
hat we strongly condemned the custom, they were 
rather guarded in making any confessions of persona 
participation in the practic 

At this time aman of the village, named Lin He 10u, 
joined our party, and give us an invitation to his house, 
which was a well-intended compliment, but which our 
knowledge of his deep poverty prevented our accepting, 
as we thought that he would be better p eased with our 
declining I'he poor man had previously become ac- 
juainted with my companion in a remarkable manner 


Lim or 


They confirmed the testimony of the people in | 


out of six daughters | 


They | 


surgical operation from his neck, and had his life thus 
prolonged by foreign benevolence and skill. We ac- 
cepted his invitation to take a meal, whieh was, in the 
course of half an hour, set out for us in the public hall 
| My companion told the crowd that it was ie custom 
|of Christians to thank Ged for his daily mercies, and 
to ask a blessing before a meal; and requested them 
| to preserve silence while I invoked the Divine blessing 
and the poor deluded heathen by whom 
we were surrounded. They remained in deep and at- 
tentive silence during the time. We were supplied 
| with wooden ch hop-sticks, and we took our dinner from 


on ourse lves 


dishes of purely Chinese composition, consisting of 
boiled rice, duck’s eggs. and a boiled mixture of eab- 
| bage, oysters, and vermicelli. A handkerchief served 


jas a table-cloth, and our host brought each of usa basin 
|of water to wash our hands after the repast. We 
' | offered some money in return for the meal; a 
| Lin gnew and the neighbors who stoo d around 1 
stoutly refused to accept any payment, and waved thei ir 
hands at the unreasonableness of our proposal. He af- 
terwards accepted Mr. Pohlman’s invitation to return 
r visit on the following Sabbath, in order to be pre- 
| sent at our religious worship, and to hear the mission- 
| aries preach about Jesus Christ. This engagement he 
accordingly fulfilled on the Sunday,accompanied by two 
| of his neighbors, all dressed out in their best he li lay 
clothes. Respecting the population of their village 
they could give us no definite information except the 
| fact that it contained one hundred and eighty family 
messes, which they said would probably make it amount 


but 


ou 





pulchral tablets of their common ancestors. The an- |, one thousand persons 

cestral tablets of the original founders of the clan were | Qp our return we pat similar questions concerning 
duly arrenged in three hours. In the principal hall, | infanticide to the villagers at Chan-Chew-hwa and inva- 
|which opened into an adjoining square, there were | riably obtained, in reply, a confirmation of the previous 
about six tablets in all. The earliest were placed in the | information su pplied to us res; specting its general preva- 
third rank behind, and professed to number ten gener@- | jane The average number of females put to death in 
tions; the middle rank eleven, and the fore rank | 1.6 ceyeral villages was generally stated to amount to 
twely Tie latest of these tablets were two or thre he proportion of one half. While we were question- 
hundred years old, since which time no addition had | ing one old man, the crowd, unable to comprehend the 


drift or objeet of our inquiries, were greatly amused, 


and indulged in a little thai we 


pleasantry, saying were 
fortune-tellers and were going to tell the old man’s fate. 
| They afterwards became more reserved in their com- 
munications, suspecting that we were employed as 


the mandarins. The y soon however, resumed 
their friendly and communicative manner; and as we 
prepared to take our departure they urged us to remain 
| to pari ake of food, and to hol conversation with them. 

The same confessions as to the proportion of female 
infants murdered after birth were made in another vil- 
lage named O-ne ; but none of the inhabitants were will- 
ing to confess that they themselves had perpetrated in- 
| fanticide, though they testified to its universal prevalence 
around them. 

The same facts were corroborated by the evidence 
of several Chinese in the city, the inhabitants of which, 
|though not so universally given to the practice as the 
villagers, were by no means free from the evil. Some 
respectable natives spoke of its prevalence, not only in 
the villages, but also in the city to an awful extent, even 
saying that one half of the female infants of the poor 
|within the city were put to death by their inhuman 
| parents. The real cause of this horrible eustom is to 
| be found, partly in the unenlightened state of their con- 
science, which fails to realize the flagrant enormity of 
,a social crime with which their moral perceptions have 
| become blunted. 
The dreadful effects of this evil on society are obvious 
| to every visitor of the rural hamlets, where the most 
| cursory investigation reveals the small proportion of the 
fernale inhabitants. The more disastrous consequences 
| of female infanticide, and of the paucity of women occa- 
| sioned thereby, may easily be imagined ; but their re- 
cital cannot be permitted to offend the eye of the 
| reader. 


| 


spies of 





SpanisH Beecars.—The queerest object in nature is a 
Spi inish beggar; for these beggars beg on horseback ; and 
it is an odd thing to see a man riding up to some poor 
foot passenger*and asking alms, A gentleman in Va!lpa- 


raiso, being accosted by one of these mounted beggars, 
replied, ‘ ‘Why, sir, you come to beg of me who have to 
go on foot, while you ride on horseback. “Very true, 
sir.’ said the beggar, “and I have the more need t » beg, 


as [ have to support my horse as well as myself. 


QUALIFICATIONS oF AN Acrress.—A rehearsal of 
‘Venice Preserved,” was recently called at the Arch- 
street Theatre, Philadelphia A new actress, highly 
ommended to manager Bi rte _ was to make her first ap- 
pearance on any stage, in th character of Bel ao. 
The lady at rehearsal repeated several times that tender 
exclamati ‘Would you kill my father, Jaffier?” with 
so much sane froid that Burton, who was standing near 
her, whispered in her ear, and in much the same tone— 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 


others’ ts, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck Sie ciroalaen, and commercial coer ulaicns, all tending to 
verish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

ief is to come, and can only come from the new application 


of Christian of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wirtiam Evcerar Cuannina. 


Pauperism, 

We have here named a subject, which is the Pons 
Asinorum of Political Economy. It is the great puzzle 
of civilization ; the stumbling block on which philan- 
thropists break their shins ; the Gordian Knot that our 
clerical Jasons can neither untie nor cut ; the uncracked 
nut of statesmanship ; the insoluble quantity of moral 
mathematics ; in short, the perpetual bugbear and dis- 
grace of modern society, which can be neither legisla- 
ted, frightened, forced, nor winked away. 


There is no end to the modes which have been at- 
tempted for the suppression of pauperism. The gov- 
ernments of the world have exhausted their ingenuity 
in contriving reliefs for it; the churches stand in 
despair over its utter desolations ; neither the public 
administration of alms, nor the organized or precarious 
distribution of private charities, has had more than a 
temporary effect in stopping up this great Malgebolio 
pool. In spite of all the material thrown in to fill the 
horrid gap, it constantly widens its jaws, and demands | 














new sacrifices. 


The fact demonstrated by the statistics of every mo- 
dern civilized nation, that the number of its poor in- | 


creases unceasingly, and would soon disorganize society 
but for the thinning of the lower ranks, which war, 


pestilence, famine and premature death are always 
effecting, impresses all who inquire into it, asa remedi- | 
less fact. We have read in our time, some two score | 
or more of books upon the subject, and we do not re- 
member one of them in which the author did not seem 
The 
most that the best of them could propose was some 
imperfect scheme for the partial alleviation of poverty. 





to stand shivering and hopeless before his theme. 


None have ventured to hope so much as its complete 


extinction. Indeed, the majority of Christians, misin- | 
terpreting a beautiful saying of Jesus, insist that poverty | 
must always remain by a sort of fixed and moveless 
necessity. A fatalism has seized the Church on this 
subject, more firm, quiescent, and unreasoning than any 
embraced in the faith of Islam. 


Yet one would suppose that, with these facts and fail- 
ures before them, our civilized reasoners would begin 
to question the validity of their premises, would begin 
to ask themselves whether it be possible in any inco- 


herent society to put an end to pauperism, whether in- 
deed, the incoherent state of society be not the very 
cause of this monstrous existence! At any rate they 
should test the question on that tack, but they will not. 
They persist in arguing the topic on the old basis, with 
as much coolness and pertinacity, as if the whole thing 
had not been thoroughly discussed, in every aspect, 
more than a thousand times. Even the other day,— 
Thursday the 25th, Thanksgiving day—the Journal of 


Commerce had a long column, full of solemn common- | 
places, on this head,—in which notions exploded long 
since into thin air, were as imperturbably and gravely 
put forth as the wise-looking owl lectures the bats from | 
its church tower. Yet the article is on some accounts 
worth quoting. It is a singular compound of inconsis- 
tencies ; of heartless indifference to social dangers and 
important confessions of Truth. Here it is with the open- 


ing paragraph omitted, and with a few passages itali- 





cized for the reader to mark and digest ; 


Tt is unnecessary to say that the general policy with 
reference to the poor, which has been pursued in Eng- | 
land and America, is perfecgly fitted to unnerve and de- 
stroy society. It meets men who have entertained high | 
hopes, and held high places perhaps, whenever discour- 
aged by disappointment and difficulty, and instead of en- 
couraging them to new and wiser efforts, invites them to | 
give up, and to retire to public support. To the man 
who charges his misfortunes to the community or the gov- | 
ernment, the alms-house says, “Come, eat of my bread, 
and live at the expense of your persecutors.” To the ig- | 
norant, the vicious and lazy, the alms-houve isa sort of! 
elysium where they may bask in undisturbed indolence. 
The enteebling influence of the alins-house is much in- 
creased by the fact that ev ory one feels that he has arig/it 
to go and live there. The pauper than!s nobody for his 

| 





daily bread; not he. Heis a citizen. Ie has perhaps 
paid taxes, or done military or jury duty ; a: d the support 
which he finds in this public institution, he teels, is eon- 
nected with hi+ citizenship; and he lives there with the 
most entire feeling that he is at home, eating at his own 
This characteristic attaches to all charitab'c asso- 
The money which is given to trustees for the 
use of the poor, belongs to the poor. They therefore are 
under no obligation to thank the trustees. Associations 
have this other evil tendency, that they break up the | 
natural connection between the various classes of socie 
ty. He who gives, and he who receives, are separated 


table. 
ciations, 


Siom each other, whereas they should be well acquaint- 


; 

' 
ed. Some shapes of associations are more objectionable, | 
though perhaps judicious on the whole, notwithstanding | 
all objections, it is exceedingly difficult for the poor to | 
repress the feeling, that want on their part implies obli- 
gation to supply want on the part of those who are favor 
ed with asurplus. This feeling is not without a good ba- 
sis in tact, so far as want is the consequence of mister- 
tune, and not ol indolence or extravagance. But our ob- 
ject in these remarks is not so much to discuss the obliga- 
tions of the prosperous, a= to inquire how thofe obligations 
can be discharged without increasing the evil which they 
desire to cure. If giving to the poor in any one way un 


dermines human energy and increases i auperism, it ix a 
vice to give, unless it is absolutely wecessary to save life. 
I! is quite evident that the pauper poli y of England 
and America is accumulating an extent of pauperism 
whi h threatens the rery ¢ istence of the mo coun 
try, and which is fearfully disorganizing ciely tin 
this. Some reme ty must he found; some nei charit 
must be discorered. or industry willbe crushed unde 
e1 ipportable burthen of pore rty. Wemust say that 
in thie country at least, 1 e-tenths of the pany n 
necessary. Moat of the paupers while the y live in tl 
a'm*-house, are as able to support thems Ives &s the in 
dustrious ] r who bear the double burthen of their own 
support and that of their indolent neighbors in the poor 


a 


_ they not freemen, why could they not be given such an 
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house. And of the rest, most of them suffer only on the 
fixed law of God, in consequence of their vices. A few, a 

very few, are what are called “virtuous poor;” and no 
one will say aught against the obligation of the prosper- 
ous to make them comfortable. The opinion that paupers 

are able to support themselves, is sustained the fact | 
that in well-conducted work-houses, they do support! 
themselves, and pay the expenses of the establishment, | 
and more besides. So that well-regulated work-houses | 
are a source of profit to the towns which have established | 
them. The occupations of these work-houses are simple, | 
of course, and such as require no special skill, How 
abundantly could such paupers support themselves, if 
they shoul apply themselves with the vigor of freemen, 
instead of the indolence of paupers. In general too, | 
beyond incidental advice and encouragement, every man | 
can better understand and direct his own energies, than | 
any other person can direct them for him. 

That the present system must be abandoned, is coming | 
to be more and more the opinion of intelligent men ; | 
and this, not from any feeling of unkindness towards | 
even the vicious poor, baud to save sociely from being en- | 
gulphed in pauperism. 

We suggest that the fundamental wrong in the present | 
system is the doctrine that it is the province of govern- | 
ment to distribute alms. It is this erroneous view of the | 
powers and duties of government that lies at the bottom | 
of the monstrous evil. The same error with respect to | 
religion, literature, and many other things, has been pro-| 
ductive of the direst mischief. It is a great evil that the | 
proper sphere of government is so loosely defined, if de- | 
fined at all. To the government men go for the correc- | 
tion of all evils, real or imaginary; and government is | 





quite willing to enlarge its prerogatives to any extent. | 
ur fathers described the proper duties of government | 
with admirable truth. They said that governments were | 
instituted to secure the inalienable rights of men; and) 
these rights they declared with equal accuracy to be “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Yet our commu- | 
nity, regardless of these great truths, think government | 
should inspect fish, measure corn, regulate the rate of 
usance, and almost be the market man and cook of every 
family. Some progress, we hope, is making in a right 


| practice,—but the grand simplicity, the only lawful busi- 
| hess of government, is very little perceived. Certainly | 
| the distribution of alms is not the proper business of gov- 


ernment, either national or municipal. 

Another fundamental reform must be, to place the sup- 
port of the poor really and truly in its proper attribute, 
not of right, but of charity. Itis right that pauperism 
should be restrained by t8e acknowledgement of this great 
truth. | 

Farther, relief should be divested of its certainty. | 
Charity ought to be precarious and uncertain. The in- | 
dustrious ant and bee would be unnerved by the know- 
ledge that the winter’s store would be sure without the 
summer’s toil; and certainly our race, more indolent than | 
the insects, can never endure the enfeebling influence of 
such a fact. It is easy to see that the people who fill our 
alms houses can never have hearts to work, while elegant 
ease and leisure are provided for them on Randall’s Is. 
land, with greater certainty, to the end of their days, than , 
any industrious man holds the house which he has paid | 
for. 

These suggestions contemplate great reforms, and many 
will think, great hazards. But it is well to encounter 


| great hazards in the hope of avoiding certain ruin. 


In our own country, more safely, perhaps, than in any | 
other, may charity be let to the charitable. There is in| 
no ether country more ability or disposition to relieve the | 
distressed ; and in no other country is the wide field of! 
self-reliance so suecessfully opened as here. Here the de- | 
mand for labor is boundless; wages high, living cheap. 
Here, if anywhere, each man can and ought to take care | 
of himself, and all schemes of furnishing food, clothing, | 
or even labor, systematically, on any other plan than that 
of the free exercise of every man’s liberty in his own be- | 
half, will be found to be but rottenness in the bones of | 
the commonwealth. 


There are one or two great truths,and many stupen- 
dous errors in the cold-blooded reasoning of this extract. 

One truth is this, that our charitable organizations | 
in so far as they separate the class which gives from 
the class which receives, naturally tend to deaden the | 
feelings and sympathies from which true charity springs. | 
It is a truth which is almost fata! to the received Pro- 
For if its effects, 


testant modes of distributing alms. 
| 
are what they are described to be, it is suicidal, as well | 


as pernicious. It not only excites false hopes in the 


| poor, but gradually extinguishes those sensibilities in the | 


rich to which they are invited to appeal. There must 
be a personal intercourse between the different classes 
of society to keep alive a true state of feeling! Most 
true—most true, oh learned Journal, but how is that 
intercourse to be maintained under our present false 
social relations, which are every day more and more 
separating the different classes ? 

Another truth is contained in the signal confessions, 
made of the extent and progress of pauperism, which 


we are glad to put on record, coming from such a/ 
source, because we have no doubt that the Express | 
and the Observer, will soon be saying that our state- | 
ments as to the growth of pauperism are mere Fourier- | 
Will the editors of those papers be | 


ite exaggeration. 
pleased to say what they think of the second and fourth 
They~fre rank Fourier- 


of the italicised paragraphs ? 
ism, are they noi ? 

Another important truth, but quite inconsistent with the 
whole tone of the Journal's article in other respects, is the 
assertion that well-regulated work-houses, can be made 
“ How | 
abundantly,” asks the Journal, with exquisite naivete, 


to support themselves and even pay a profit. 


“could such paupers support themselves, if they should 
apply themselves with the vigor of freemen, instead of | 





the indolenee of panpers?” Yes, indeed! but why are 


interest in the results of their labor as would of itself 
make them feel like freemen? Why keep them as | 
paupers at all? Society is now compelled to guarantee 
them a support ; but suppose that in addition to this | 
support, society should guarantee them some participa- 
tion in the profits of their industry,—what then?) They 
would cease to be paupers and take a position as 
And if the 


principle were extended to the whole 


honest, self-respecting workers! same 
industry of so- 
ciety, it would soon organize itself in such a way as to 


extinguish gross pauperism forever 


As to the errors of this article, we know not where 


to begin. The most 


monstrous of them, perhaps, is 


the fundamental assumption that the poor have no right 
to the scanty subsistenc they wring from th more 
favored classes Indeed the position is so false, so un 
feeling, so cruel, so shocking to all the humaner senti- 
ments of the heart, that we shall not allow ourselves to 
characterize it in terms, lest we should be considered 
as most offensively discourteous The hardening pro- 
















cesses of our devilish civilization must have been long 
operating before they could bring any good heart to 
such a philosophy. Old Cain when he asked “ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” seems to have been the earliest 
teacher of it ; and that scoundrel of the French Revo- 
lution who exclaimed in reply to the famishing cries of 
the populace, “ Let the people eat grass,” one of its chief 
disciples. Oh! my friend, you are your brother's 
keeper ; the poor, the famished, the destitute, have an 
eternal God-given right to your bounties to the last 
cent; it is your duty to spend and be spent in the 
service of your suffering fellow-men, and where there 


| is duty on one side, there is right on the other! Do 


not play upon the word charity ; for it is not so much 
charity, as Justice that they need. They have been 
for centuries robbed of the most precious parts of their 
inheritance as men, by unjust governments, by privi- 
leged classes, by corrupt legislation, by oppressive in- 
gtitutions, by false social afrangements, and in a thou- 
sand other ways, and yet your philosophy denies them 
the right to its cold charities!’ Rare Christian Philo- 
sophy! Exquisite comment upon the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus, who said to the young man, “ sell all 


| that thou hast and give to the poor,” as the very first 


condition of his admittance to the kingdom of Heaven! 

The Journal’s remedy for pauperism is of a piece with 
its philosophy. It would abandon all public provisions, 
all private organizations, and leave the whole matter to 
the chance impulses of individuals. Now the former 
methods are bad enough,—indifferent, hardening, dele- 
terious ; but the latter plan is still worse. Nearly all 
men, who have investigated the subject, agree, that of 
the various plans proposed for the relief of poverty, that 


of indiscriminate individual alms-giving is the most in- | 


judicious. It is better than the others, insomuch, as it 
brings the rich and poor in contact ; but in every other 
respect it is worse. It is far more inefficient, much 
less wise in the selection of its objects, and does infi- 
nitely greater evil in the way of encouraging improper 
and undeserving beneficiaries. It would fill our streets 
with mendicants, and bring a more fatal plague into 
our kneading-troughs than that which visited Egypt. 
From such no-systems of philanthropy, good Lord 
deliver us! 

What then is to be done? 
no space to answer the question fully now ; further than 


We have left ourselves 


to say, Do Justice in the first instance to all men. 
Restore to the people their violated right to the soil ; 
guarantee to all the right to labour, to the rewards of 
labour and to the blessings of integral education ; and 
in a word, organize your society on those principles of 
Christian Fraternity, which are at the same time a scien- 
tific expression of the laws of Divine Order. No one de- 
nies that there is enough produced even now, to feed and 
sustain the multitudes comfortably—every man, woman, 
and child. But why are they not fed? Chiefly because 
of the fundamental wrong committed in the distribution 
Those who really produce it, do not get it 
Men are paid from it in the inverse ratio 
Every man being left on 


of wealth. 
in the end. 
of what they do to create it. 
the accursed Laissez faire principle, to scramble for 
himself, the cunning, the selfish, the corrupt, and the 
already rich have a tremendous advantage. The most 
enormous accumulations grow side by side with the 
most desperate destitution. The few bloat with excess, 
while the many perish of want. 
more equitable distribution of the products of labour ; 
which can be easily brought about, by substituting in 
all spheres of exertion,—co-operation for antagonism, 


Let there be, then, a 


—systematic organization for lawless chaos ;—Chris- 
tian justice and love for infernal selfishness and conflict. 
No nostrum can eflect the cure of pauperism, but a 
wise social discipline can ; no superticial reform is de- 
manded, but a radical reconstruction ; no sudden par- 
oxysm of enthusiastic zood-feeling, but a calm, syste- 
matic, deliberate adoption of the Science of Society. 





More Fourierism. The State of Ireland, 


The Courier and Enquirer is an implacable enemy 
to the organization of labor. It loses no occasion for 
giving a fling at those blinded and besotted enthusiasts 


who really believe that there is something better in re- | 


serve for the mass of mankind than the existing order 
of things. Yet the Courier and Enquirer ofien bears 
a decided testimony to the need and _ the practicability 


of associative life. When it is off its guard it becomes 


a strong advocate of our side of the question. On | 


Saturday last, for instance, it allowed its Dublin cor- 
respondent to preach the rankest sort of Fourierism, 
and to preach it in the best way—by the incontestible 
evidence of facts. 

This Dublin correspondent, in a long, able and in- 
teresting letter, discusses the question as to what is to 
be done for the present dreadful condition of Ireland. 
After enumersting e great many plans—all of which 


|are pronounced ineffectual, he proceeds, 


“But what is most important a commencement has 
been made,—where most of all it was wanted—in the tar 
west, of a Landlord acting upon lhe principle that Prop- 
erly has its duties aswell as its rights; and that of 
these duties the very first is superintendence,—dealing 
with his estate as the Merchant with his commercia! con- 
cerns, or the Banker with his establishment,—directing, 
instructing, regulating all; and exemplifying the instruce- 


tions he gives. Lord WALLscourt has engaged Mr. S«it- 


uinG, Agriculturist to the Board of Education, as his Agent 
and Agriculturist for his estate in Galway. He is estab- 
lishing an Agricultural College, Industrial Sehools, and 
model farms at his demesne of Ardirey—on a peninsula 
three miles by sea from the town of Galway, and seven by 
land. The same system will be in operation there as in the 
Model farm of Glassnevin near Dublin. The object is to 
teach the farmers on the estate to cultivate their land; 
and to train up youths in the knowledge of Agriculture, 
For this purpose there are four model farms ot 206 acrs 

each,—to afford exemplification of the mode of dealing 
with different soils; and connected with these are female 


departments, for ex mplifying dairy-inanagement and 
other female farm work,” 








This Lord Wallscourt, then, according to the Courier, 
has begun at the right end of the reform needed by 
Ireland ; is the only one of all the Irish landlords who 
sees into the heart of the difficulty, and who is wil- 
ling to set about doing his whole duty! Well, gentle- 
men of the Courier, and all the rest of you who deride 
the visionary fooleries of the Associationists, let us in- 
form you that Lorp Wattscourt is an out and out 
Fourierist, as they are called who adopt the social 
system of Fourier. He is the intimate friend of our 
‘leading advocate in Great Britain, Hugh Doherty, and 
has derived all his knowledge of the principles he is so 
successfully carrying out from the writings of the As- 
'sociative School. Well done, say we, for the corres- 
pondent of the Courier; but we hope he will not be 
dismissed for his imprudent admissions. 





| 


This writer, however, does not state the whole truth 
in regard to Lord Wallscourt’s administration of his 
estates. He does not confine his sense of duty to the 
mere superintendence of these, or even to the establish- 
ment of agricultural colleges and model farms. He 
gives all his working-people an actual interest in the 
| results of their joint labor, besides excellent habitations 
| to live in and a good education. He regards them as 
joint proprietors with himself, and divides the proceeds 
of the whole establishment equitably among all who 
_ have participated in the creation of the product. The 
! system he pursues,—which has now been in operation 
| nearly fifteen years,—is to reckon each of his workmen 
as the possessor of a capital which will yield him at 
the current rates of interest, a sum equal to what would 
be paid to him in wages. He is first guaranteed a 
|most comfortable subsistence, with a free access for 





himself and family to the best schools, lectures, read- 
ing-rooms, &e. If the estate yields no profit, the la- 
| borer is at least sure of a good living, and if there are 
| profits he comes in for his share upon the capital which 


| 


|has been assigned him. The advantages of the sys- 
tem are that the workman feels himself one of the 
| owners of the estate, interested in its good manage- 
ment, and accordingly exerts his whole ability, not on- 
‘ly to prevent waste, but to bring about as large a pro- 
‘fit as possible. He finds his children well provided 
| for, both physically and spiritually,—his own prospects 
| relieved from care and anxiety, and his pockets con- 
'stantly fattening. 
‘must be the effect of these arrangements will require 
| us to add, that the estates of this Irish nobleman are 
|the most peaeeful and prosperous in the whole island. 





No one who reflects upon what 


| Both parties are contented; but it is not true that 
Lord Wallscourt undertakes the personal superintend- 
ence of his affairs. There is no need of that; and in 
‘a letter now before us, he says that he has been absent 
‘on the continent, for purposes of recreation or health, 
‘three years at atime, yet that his estates were man- 
aged with as much prudence and success as when he 
was himself at home. It is not, therefore, the mere 
| personal presence of the Irish absentee landlords that 
is required, but the establishment of just relations be- 
| tween Capital and Labor. Had all the estates of Ire- 
land been cultivated in the manner of the Galway es- 


| tates, there would have been no famine, and none of 
| the heart-rending distress consequent upon the loss of 
The very next paragraph to the 

| one we have quoted above, shows what is doing in the 

| other parts of Ireland, where there are no Lord Walls- 

| courts—no abominable Fourierists. 


only a single staple. 


“ But around the. Southern and Western coasts des- 
titution is setting in; and the people of Tipperary, 
| Limerick, Clare, and King’s County, have commenced 
the winter's work of Monster-Meetings for intimida- 
|tion. They pull down and plunder work-houses ; as- 
) semble on the hill—kindle signal-fires—sound horns ; 
and threaten devastation, unless they are supplied with 
food, and have liberty to roam in idleness as they 
please. Unhappily. here landlordism is in its worst 
| State ; and, insubordination keeps pace with it; and 
| while there are the richest soils, there is the worst eul- 
|tivation ; and tyranny and resistance reciprocate 
| wrongs ; and while the people want to do what they 
| like with the land, the gentry cry out for the Insurrec- 
}tion Act and Coercion Bill. Already the murderous 
| struggle has begun ; and appalling deeds are anticipa- 
ted during the winter.” 





| Here, then, we have a contrast between Association 
in its most imperfect state, and Civilization in its most 
perfect state. What does the Courier say to the dif- 
Which is the most Christian, the plan pur- 
sued by the scholar of that arch-intidel and visionary 


| Fourier, or the plans of the other landlords, who no 


ference? 


‘doubt maintain an exemplary orthodox of Faith? 
Come, gentlemen, let us hear your objections to these 
‘“* Agricultural Colleges”—* Industrial Schools,’ and 
|** Model Farms ;” 


| the thing itself, urder another name, that you object to? 


or is it the name of Fourierism, not 


8 ee 
Relation of Assoviationists to Civilization, 

The faith of the Associative School is founded on a 

deep conviction of the universal agency of the Divine 

We be- 


lieve that the Creator of the material and the moral 


Providence in the development of society. 


worlds is also their Legislator ; that His laws extend 
to every fact and phenomenon of nature ; that the pro- 
gress of history, no less than the movements of the 
planetary spheres, is obedient to His bidding ; and that 
the existence of man on earth; as well as in the future 
conditions which science and revelation elike indicate 
to his hope, is but the evolution, if we may so express 
it, of a grand, complicated drama, the final issues of 
which tend to universal Harmony, both n Earth and 
in the Heavens 

Instructed by the lights of social science, we have faith 


in the establishment of an order of relations, which are 


in perfect unison with the nature of man; to which 
every chord in his sensitive and finely-fibred frame will 
respond ; which will call forth, as from a well-tuned 
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instrument, all those exquisite modulations of feeling 
and intellect, which were aptly termed by Plato, the 
« music” of his being ; and which will cause his whole 
life on earth, whether in action or in enjoyment, in con- 
nexion with his fellows, or in communion with his God, 
to resemble a jubilant, choral hymn of sounding halle- 


lujahs. 
It is evident that a hope like this, even if it relied 
only on a delusive sentiment, must impart a singular 
- freedom from anxiety, a serene confidence in the un- 
imagined moral treasures of the future, which tends to 
purify the cup of life of all its bitterness, and to blunt 
the heart to present annoyances and sufferings, in the 
clear vision of the grandeur and the glories of coming 
ages. But if this hope is supported by scientific analy- 
gis and demonstration, if it is brought down from the 
dim and shadowy heights of a vague feeling, to the 
solid ground of intellect, it becomes a reality to him 
who cherishes it, which enables him to maintain a po- 
sition of independence, though not, by any means, one 
_ of apathy, in regard to existing evils, of which the skep- 
tic, the radical, and the conservative may find it equally 
difficult to form a conception. 
According to the Associative School, the progress of 
society, from the original Eden of infantile innocence 
and ignorance, to the complete harmonies of human 
nature, in ages of expanded culture and universal light, 
ja as certain as the course of the Sun, from one quarter 
of the horizon to another ; and its gradual movement, 

ao far from being an argument against its reality, is it- 
self the result of the Divine plan, which ordains the 
; _ passage from one degree of development to another as 
_ the destiny of all finite existence. We are able to trace 
this progress, with more or less distinctness, through the 


a 


successive stages of Savagism, Patriarchalism, Barba- | 
rism and Civilization, to the present point in the grand | 
journey of humanity, as it is now emerging into the | 
' atate of Mutual Guarantyism, which, according to the 
_ natural course of things, must precede, for a greater or 
} lesa extent of time, the full expansion of Association. 
’ This rapid sketch of the Associative theory of society 
_ sufficiently indicates the position of t1e School, in re- 
gard to the existing social order, which, in the lan- | 
guage of science, forms the fifth period, or Civilization 
The Associationist is not blind or insensible to the 


lt Sime! lm, 


monstrous evils which characterize the present organi- 

zation of society. On the contrary, he is keenly alive 
to their existence ; he applies to them the most caustic 
D ciicine that he can command; he does not wish to! 
patch up any hollow truce with them; his attitude to- | 
_wards them is that of decided, unmitigated, uncom- 
_ promising hostility. In proportion to the clearness of | 
his convictions, in regard to the social order demanded 
by the nature of man, will be the firmness of his oppo- 
sition to the arrangements of civilization, by which that 
nature is debased and prostituted. 

But his conviction of the evils of the existing order of 
society does not lead him to engage in a ferocious an 
> indiscriminate warfare on its institutions, much less in 

sa vindictive denunciation of the individuals by whom 
they are sustained. He has no quarrel with individu- 
als; he does not pass judgment on any man’s motives: 
_he does not call in question the good intentions, even 
of those who are most deeply involved in false arrange- 


| 


| 
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ments; nor is he so zealous as are many modern re- 
formers, in the correction of specific abuses. He “be- | 
lieves that all social evil is produced by the violation of | 
Divine, social lawa, and that the only effectual remedy | 
is to be found in a return to the divine plan. vi 
The Associationist acknowledges every element of | 
twth and goodness which is to be found in civilization. | 
He regards this form of society as a necessary stage in | 
the progress of humanity, and can no more be angry | 
with those who rest in it, than he could be with himself | 
or being borna man. At the same time, he knows! 
that the hour has come to escape from its evils ; that a 
higher social destiny is in reserve for the race ; that the 
laws of universal harmony have been discovered, and 
that the age waits for their application. His highest 
problem is the propagation of his social creed. He 
knows that men will not be scolded out of their vices ; 
that no railing will lead the worshippers of Mammon 
_ to relinquish their clutch on the throat of their victims ; 
that a world in disorder will never be free from the 
heat, the drunkard, the debauchee, the prostitute, the 
bigot, the hypocrite, the tyrant ; and that the only hope 
OF @ just, elevated and true humanity, is to be found in 
f organization of society, in unison with the counsels 

f God and the nature of man. 
If the diffusion of Associative science, among the 
fish, worldly and degraded masses of the present 
*neration, depended on individual will, the task might 
vell be deemed appalling, and even hopeless. But the 
‘pirit of the age is now arousing alike the most active 


and the most torpid minds, to an interest in this sub- 
ect: 


Bn 


ae ‘ ' 
40 illuminate the world, will soon be revealed with the | 
brightness of the noonday Sun. 





they are led onward by a power higher than they 
w; and the truth, whose faint streaks have begun 


a ee 
The Prospect of Peace. 
| Therecent intelligence from Mexico wears a more pacific | 
‘spect than any that has preceded it for along time. Santa 
re 1, the head of the party which goes for war, and war ! 
?'y has disappeared almost entirely from the scene, though | 
€ still remains in the country. Of the three candidates pro- | 
‘ed tor President at the approaching election, Pena, 


h ’ . 
Bolte, and Herrera, the first and third are openly fa-| 


B rable to peace, and the choice of either of them might 
r _ *t be regarded as settling the question. In addition 
tr = of the two most active guerilla leaders, one, Canales. 

' Infested the val] 'y of the Rio Grande, and the ecoun- 

3 between Matamoros and Mont rey, is dead: and the 
ier, Jarauta has made overtures of submission to Gen. 
Fittorson. These are strong auguries of peace; and | 


they are confirmed by the fact that the whole country 








between Vera Cruz and Mexico is more secure, and that 
commerce is resuming something more like its natural 
activity. 

Rumors are not wanting of new movements with diverse 
objocts in the heart of the Mexican nation. On one side 
it is represented that a plan has been formed by certain 
peculators and stock-jobbers, to convert the entire coun- 
try into two vast states, and annex them to the American 
Union. At the same time we hear that Durango, Zacate- 
cas, and San Luis, three of the northern Mexican provin- 
ces, have combined to favor a monarchy, have offered Pa- 
redesan army of 18000 men to support that design, and 
to place the son of the late Emperor Iturbide, now a prison- 
er of war in this country, upon the throne. On these re- 
ports, little or no roliance is to be placed ; the facts which 
we first mentioned are much better indications of the 
truth. 

In this country the whole future as regards the war, is 
wrapped in the extremest uneertainty. The government or- 
gan says that the commissioner who has hitherto aceompa- 
nied Gen. Scott has been ordered home, and that no farther 
propositions will be made on our part. This indicates a 
design of pursuing the insane policy of a permanent 
occupation of the country, entailing upon the United 
States, all the evils of a large standing military force, and 
of maintaining the spirit of conquest. No doubt this 
would be agreeable to a large party composed of either 
the lowest or the least rational classes of the people. But 
on the other hand there are two obstacles to such a course, 
one of them contingent, the other inevitable. The first is 
the whig majority in the next Congress. How far the 
whig party will act in favor of peace, how far they wiil 
unite on Mr. Clay’s platform, it is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty. The probability is, however, that they | 
will split, and that a sufficiently large body of them will 
take sides with the ultra democrats, in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the war, unless Mexico should offer terms) 
which are not to be expected. So much for the first ob- 
stacle. 

The second lies in the difficulty of procuring funds, a 
difficulty of which Wall street already offers the clearest 
indications. Six per cent Treasury notes have now for | 
some days been sold below par, and any attempt to raise 
another large loan, no matter in what shape it were made, 
would result ina still further depreciation. The fnet is | 
that the country has not the means of carrying on the | 
war, and cannot obtain them. Europe is not now sending | 
us vast quantities of money in pay for our produce, but 
on the other hand specie has begun to flow from us back 
across the Atlantic. This will soon produce its conse- 
quences upon the war. We shall see that it cannot be 








earried on without a wider devastation than it has wrought | small town, forty miles north-east from Madison 
. - a , 
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Man, too, the reflex of God, he maintained to be a col- 
lective unity, and his heaven to consist in his oneness with 
God. We are well aware that we cannot give Mr. Chan- 
ning’s living thought here—but can only affirm that on 
this point he did show the real road to all the heaven 
which exists and is possible for man to enjoy—a heaven 
which may be entered upon here and at this moment by 
the individual, 

He established an important distinction between man 
as an individual] and man collectively, and showed how 
the growth of the individual and of the race stand relat- 
ed. In this connection he dealt a staggering blow at the 
present theological systems which attempted to save the 
individual without regard to the mass. The individual 
is lost, but as he is doing his part towards the happiness of 
the whole, God himself multiplies his power by expending 
himself. The individual man, the image of God, 1s lost 
like a spark from the fire going into the outer darkness, 
out of his relations to the mass. 

Among the conditions of the true social state of Man, 
Mr. Channing dwelt on two—outward wealth, and the 
true order. It has been supposed that the soul could be 
saved without any regard to outward circumstances, and 
these circumstances had been treated with contempt. But 
the sieges and famines of history, even the recent canni- 
balism on board of one of our vessels, showed what men 
came to without the means of living. Wherever you cre- 
ate wealth, so far as that goes you create society and ele- 
vate man collectively and individually. For want of a 
true order this condition of the social state is often frustra- 
ted. In Feudalism and Slavery the created wealth is mo- 
nopolized, and not distributed. Here the other great 
condition, the true order, is wanting. 

He showed that it was a libel on God and man, to say 
that with these conditions society would not flourish in 
liberty, without the appliances of external force. 

Indeed, to the thinking,—and on all others, sermons are 
wasted— Mr. Channing gloriously demonstrated the al 
pacity of human nature to govern itself in the mass with- 
out armies and navies, dungeons and gibbets, and all 
those governmental beauties of our present anarchy. 





— — ———_—_—_—_—— 
H. H, Van Amringe. 

We are happy to learn that the health of this devoted | 
advocate of social reform, which has been prostrated on 
his travels in the West, is so far re-established, as to ena- 
ble him to resume his labors. He is now engaged in lec- | 

turing on the principles of National Reform, in Wisconsin, 
and as we perceive, from his letters to the Editor of Young | 
America, with a gratifying prospect of success. Under 
the date of Madison, Nov. 9, he writes as follows: 


“To morrow (Wednesday) I leave for Beaver Dam, a 
on my 
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Nature, and circumstances seem to qualify her to wear, 
and ay the abolition of monopolies, the enfran- 
chisement of Labor.” 

An attempt like that described above, speaks more for 
the good intentions of those engaged in it, than for their 
practical wisdom. In order to remove social evils, we 
must trace them back to their cause. This will be found 
in the universal antagonism of interests, which marks the 
social arrangements of modern civilization. No philan- 
thropic devotion, noextent of charity, no religious zeal 
can make an impression on the huge masses of social mise- 
ry, which every where throw their dark shadows over hu- 
man enjoyment without applying the principles of en- 
lightened science, the ascertained laws of the Universe, to 
the adjustment of human relations. The foundations of 
the social world are out of place. They are not estab- 
lished in the position intended by the Creator. The per- 
versity and ignorance of man, his alienation from God, 
to use the theological phrase, are nowhere more strikingly 
displayed than in his abortive attempts to construct an 
artificial system of society, without previously ascertaining 
the social legislation of the Creator. So long as we con- 
sent to remain in this state of antagonism with the divine 
will, so long as we make the infernal law of selfishness, 
instead of the celestial law of love, the corner stone of our 
social life, the moving impulse of our sowing and reaping, 
our buying and selling, our sleeping and waking, we may 
expect to live under the frown of the Almighty. His 
curses will come thick upon us, like the frogs even in the 
bread troughs and water pails of the smitten Egyptians. 
It will be of little avail to form Societies of Brothers, 
while the great mass of society is green and loathsome 
with the slime of selfishness and perverted passion. The 
great thing is to recognize and apply the laws of Provi- 
dence, ta the organization of society. Meantime, a tem- 
porary palliation may be found in the partial movements 
we have alluded to, and in that point of view, we welcome 
their formation, and wish them success. 





Tue Lovisvitte Examiner.—-The Louisville corres- 
pondent of the Chronotype gives the following tribute to 
the Editors of the Examiner. * 

“The rash abolition papers of the North do but little 
to effect the freedom of the blacks in the South. The 
more severe they are the more hardened the southerner 


becomes. A moderate temper is necessary to effect much 
in the cause of emancipation. The Louisville Examiner 


| is a paper calenlated to do more for the Anti-Slavery 


cause than all the papers north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Mr. Vaughan is a native of South Carolina, and has wit- 
nessed the effect of free labor. His heart and soul are 
engaged in the cause he has espoused, and his opinions 
and writings are appreciated by all who read them. The 
uncompromising abolitionist who abuses the south, may 
conceive that Mr. Vaughan is not hostile enough to the 
south, and his language is too mild, but it is presumable 


in Mexico, a devastation of our own commerce and indus-| way to Cereseo. I expect to stop at Beaver Dam two or | that a resident and a native of the south understands the 


try. We believe there is some talk of prosecuting the) 
war, and avoiding a financial crisis at home by the issue | 
of alarge amount of government paper to circulate = 
money. This would only postpone the evil day, that a 
might come more terribly afterwards. The history of both 
public and private affairs is rich in such financial strata- 


three days to lecture. Everywhere I find our doctrines 
misunderstood or misrepresented ; but a plain and eandid 
statement of facts, and exhibition of arguments, never fail | 
to make friends to our cause. I make no question but | 
that the Wisconsin people, that is to say,a large majority, | 
are prepared in mind to’receive our doctrines when clear- | 


| ly propounded to them ; but the difficulty is in ee 


through so thinly a populated country and holding meet- 


gems, and most instructive as to the utter ruin which they | ings. It is in vain to expect that a sufficient lecturing 


produce to the party by whom they are employed. No, 

all things show the pressing necessity of peace. Not only 

the voice of justice and humanity protesting against the | 
evils and outrages of this war, not only the interests of 

Mexico, but our own interests demand a conclusion of the | 
strife. Let us hope that this demand may be listened to 

and answered by those who have the power. 





Mr. Channing's Discourses on Associatien, 


We find in the Chronotype the following notice of Mr. | 
Channing’s Introductory Discourse to a series, which he 


fund will be collected in Wisconsin ; and the lecturer must 
stop mostly at hotels, and travel almost altogether by 
stage. I am sure that with sufficient pecuniary means and 
accommodation for travelling, Wisconsin after a few 
months agitation, might be made a National Reform Ter- 
ritury or State; but I have no thought that the limited 
operations in our power, within the few weeks to come, 
before the Constitutional Convention, will be effectual for 
propagating or establishing our system. The seed, how- 
ever, will bear its fruit; and if not in the Constitution, 
yet in subsequent legislation, we shall witness the happy 
effeets of free principles. ; 

“On my arrival in thistown, I had a conversation with J 
Gillet Knapp, a member of the Bar of Madison. He isin 
favor of abolishing all laws for the collection of debts, 


wants of this section, and the feelings of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Vaughan’s ability to write and conduct a journal de- 
voted to the cause of free labor, cannot be questioned ; 
ample proof has been given. His associate, Mr. Cosby, is 
an old resident of this city, and his character as a gentle- 
man of learning is and has been long since permanently 
established.” 


EE 


Religions Union ef Associationists. 


Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 


A 


Lectures on Association. 


A course of Lectures on Association, will be delivered 
at the Medical College, Crosby St., between Broome and 
Spring Sts, by Messrs. Greecey, Riptey, James, Gop- 
win, MacpaniEt, Dana, and other gentlemen. It is in- 
tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of which 


proposes to deliver before the Religious Union, on Human | except that an execution migit issue in the nature of a! due notice will be published in the Daily Tribune. Allinter- 


Nature and its connection with Association :— a 


Mr. Wm. H. Channing yesterday gave the first of a se- 
ries of discourses on Maw and his destiny, in the Wash- | 
ingtonian Hall, in Bromfield street. The Hall was com- 
pletely filled with a deeply attentive audience. The out- 
ward manifestations of worship were conducted with sim- 
plicity and quiet earnestness, imposing no chains but those 
of attraction. Especially was the musie well worthy to be 
termed worship. The highest creations of the highest 
genius which has ever blessed our world in that divine art, 
were warbled forth by a little choir led by our friend John 
8. Dwight, interpreting the best and purest aspirations of 
every heart. Such music is an era in American religious 
worship. Indeed we doubt whether Beethoven was ever 
rendered more thoroughly in kis own spirit, than by this 
devoted and glorious little choir. More power, but not 
more perfect harmony, could be applied to his musical 
revelations. For the room and the occasion we could not 
conceive of music more angelic and satisfactory. If some 
of the leaders of our church music would drop in and 
hear this, we think they would bea little ashamed of a 
great part of the vulgar humdrum of which our native 
Psalmody consists. 

As to the discourse, ® newspaper report, if we were in- 
clined to make one, could not but do injustice to so pro- 
found and abstract a preacher as Mr. Channing. Where 
a preacher is all on the surface you may cull a theorem 
here and a figure there, and give a fairsample of the whole 
thing. But Mr. Channing’s present discourses go to the 
foundations of all things, and.embody the results of the | 
deepest reflection. 


However, what we cannot report, we | 
may be allowed very briefly to deseribe. 


writ of replevin, for the restoration to the plaintiff of the 
specific article sold to the defendant, if the defendant | 


| should fail to make payment according to the terms of | 


sale. If partial payments had been made, then there 

might be redemption clauses enacted by law to meet the 

equity of the case. Thus if a man should sell a cow or a! 
farm, and the vendee not make payment, the seller might 
recover back his specifie property. In certain cases, the 
creditor might be put in possession of the specific real es. | 
tate or article, until from the profits or proceeds he should | 
be paid. Debts for articles, which at the issuing of the | 
writ, could not be replevied in kind, should rest simply on 

the honor of the defendant. I mention this that you may 

see how the thoughts of men are revolving the important 

questions connected with the relations of debtor and credi- 

tor, and how sensible the public mind is, that radical | 
changes should be made in the existing laws. Mr. Knapp’s | 
Views are correct under certain cireumstances; but they | 
do not militate against the doctrine of Homestead Exemp- 

tion. With such free, inquiring and radical minds as are 
to be found in this Territory, Youne Wisconsin is des- 

tined to go ahead.” 








The Voice of Industry, 

This excellent Reform paper, we perceive, has been re- 
moved from Lowell to Boston, and appears in a new and 
elegant dress. The first number since the removal con- 
tains a great variety of original matter, and shows that 
no ordinary share of industry and skill is concerned in its 
management. It will do much, we cannot doubt, not on- 
ly to arouse the attention of the industrial classes to the 
evils they suffer under the present organization of society, 
but also to prepare their minds for the reception of the 
only effectual remedy, in the establishment of attractive 
labor and united interests. 


LEE 
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Although not immediately 
devoted to the cause of Association, it will prove a vigor- 


ested in the subject are invited toattend. Admission free. 
Those who choose will contribute to defray expenses of 
light, fires, &ec., &e. 





Notice, 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Amz- 
RICAN Union of Associationists will be held at the office 
of the Union, 9 Spruce St., New York, on Tuesday, Dee. 
14, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

E. Gives, Sec’y. 
A 
Our Weekly Gossip. 

Mr. Gopwin’s Lecture.—The first lecture of this win- 
ter’s course befure the New York Union of Associationists, 
was delivered on Friday evening, the 26th ult., by Parke 
Godwin, Esq. The subject was “The Tendencies of the 
Nineteenth Century in Art, Science, and Religion.” The 
lecturer showed very conclusively that in these three great 
departments of human life, the present century had in- 
troduced a new epoch. This epoch, in contrast with the 
revolutionary and destructive period which preceded it, 
was one of construction and positive progress. Every- 
where there appeared the impulse toa more intimate asso- 
ciation of the members of the human family. These im- 
pulses could only become stronger and more effective, till 
at last the race would become a true brotherhood, an or- 
ganic and harmonious whole. In other words, all the pos- 
itive tendencies of the Nineteenth century were towards 
complete Association and Universal Unity. 

The audience was a very respectable and attentive one, 
and seemed much impressed by the views set forth in the 


The whole discourse stood heaven-high above the pet-| °"* and faithful pioneer in the progress from social chaos | lecture. We have no doubt that the ecurse will be pro- 


ty jealousies, prejudicies and bitterness which characterize | 
sectarian and some of what is called reformatory preach- | 
ing. The preacher earnestly affirmed his belief that new 
light has come into the world, that those who have receiv- 


| ed it enjoy a serenity and fullness of hope which is an | 


He invited all to, 
listen, not to popular declamation, but toa scientific and 


earnest of glorious accomplishment. 


rigid deduction from great facts and principles, that they 
might participate in the hope, and the corresponding ac- 
tion. With this he proceeded to certain propositions with 
reyord to the nature of God, and of Spirit, and of matter 
which had been already much discussed, and would be tak- 
en for granted. Both Unitarians and Trinitarians would 
he somewhat surprised at the way they met in his catholie 


liscourse. He laid it down that God is Love. and that 
Love exists in him in three forms of manifestatio Grood- 
ness, Wisdom, and Power, so that God is a trin ity in uni- 
ty, and a unity in trinity. And he maintained] that we 
cannot conceive of his existing otherwise. 


to universal harmony. 
a 
A Movement in Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Correspondent of Young America | 
gives the following bit of intelligence, which is not with- | 
out interest as a sign of the times: 


“ A society has been formed in this city, called ‘The | 
Christian Society of Brotherly Love, No. 1” whose objeet 
is to supply ‘all human need, to its members first, and 
afterwards to others. But I do not think they so under- 
stand the causes of the great need or necessities that 


abound in the world, as to lead them rightly to apply the 
axe directly to the root of the evil, even to Land Monopo- 


ly and Usury, the most glaring, palpable means by which 
men get something for nothing, causing wasteful luxury 
in those that get, and suffering and want in those that 
give. But, however, I rejoice that these societies are form- 
ing, that such principles are being agitated. It proves 


that a ‘spirit has arisen from the vast deep,’ and leads to 
the hope that Philadelphia, dull, lethargic Philade!phia, 
will yet awake, arise, shake herself from the dust of the 
earth, and put on her beautiful garments such as God 


| we ever witnessed in the city. 


ductive of great good to the cause of Associative Progress » 


As may be seen by an advé rtisement in another place, the 
lectures are to be continued weekly. 


The meeting on Monday night, in behalf of Pius IX 
and Italy. was one of the largest and most enthusiastic that 
‘ It was attended by persons 
of every pation and every sect. All the speeches were in 
English ex sept ore by Sig. Foresti, who syoke in Italian. 
The address to the Pope was read by Horace Greeley, and 
was an admirable production. The rasolutions were 
drawn up by D. D, Field, Esq. The following is the sixth 


and last: 

Resolved, That “ Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than War;’ and that the noble attitude of Pius 
LX, throwing the vast influence of the Pontificate into the 
scale of weli-attempered Freedom, st nding as the advo- 
cate Of peacelul progress the promoter a once of secial 
amelioration, industrial development and political reform, 
unmoved by te parade of hostile Armies hovering on his 


for Man and trusting in Gop, is the 


borders, hop 
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grandest spectacle of our day, full of encouragement and 
promise to Europe, more grateful to us and more glorious 
to himself than triumphs on a hundred fields of battle. 


The address is to be forwarded to Rome, and will prob- 
ably be presented to the Pope by the American Consul. 


The Cunard line of steamers to New York is expected 
to commence runnivg early in December. Another line 
of steamers, between New York and Liverpoo!, is about 
being commenced by Mr. E. K. Collins, of this city. This 
will make four lines of European steamers running to this 
single port; rather too strong a competition, one would 
think, for either to be very successful, in a pecuniary point 
of view. 


A single Catholic Church in Philadelphia, which was de- 


stroyed in the riots some three years since, has recovered 
above $47,000 damages from the county. 


A willion and a half of dollars are estimated to have 
been sent last year, from this country, for the relief of 
Ireland. 


Convention or Cotoren Propie.—We have before us | 
the proceedings of a National Convention of colored | 


people and their friends, held at Troy in this State, in Oc- 
tober last. The States represented by delegates were 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Andrew Jackson from the latter State being the 
sole representative from the Slaveholding States, although 
the largest portion of the free colored people in this coun- 
try reside in those States. 

The Convention appears to have been conducted with 
much order and formality. Doctor J. McCune Smith and 
Frederick Douglass were among the principal speakers. 

Committees were appointed, among other subjects, on 
Agriculture, Temperance, Religion, Universal Freedom, 
Finance, Commerce, Education, and a National Press. 
The report of the Committee on the latter, in favor of .es- 
tablishing a press devoted to the interests of the colored 
people, was adopted, and an Executive Committee of elev- 
en appointed to meet in this city, and provide for the same 
by raising funds, &e. 

A project for establishing a Bank for the people of col- 
or was referred to a Committee, to report to the next Na- 
téonal Convention. 

The Committee on Abolition, appointed to consider the 
best means of abolishing Slavery and destroying caste in 
the United States, recommended the passage of a resolution 
tothe effect that their “only hope of peaceful! Emancipa- 
tion is based on a firm, devoted, and unceasing assertion 
of their rights, and a determined exposure of their mul- 
tiplied wrongs.” 

As to the question’ of caste, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of one, whose duty it shall be to draft a full report 
to present at the next national Convention, was recom- 
mended. 

The same Committee submitted a resolution that the 
members of the Convention “ will do all that they can fo 
agitate, agitate, acrrate! till their rights are restored 
and their brethren redeemed from their crue! chains.” 

The Committee on Agriculture recommended the adop- 
tion of resolutions, expressing the gratitude of the Con- 
vention to Gerrit Smith, Esq., for his splendid donation of 
one hundred and forty thousand acres of land to three 
thousand colored citizens of the State of New York—and 
also recommend to the colored people to forsake the cities 
and their dependent employments therein, and emigrate 
to. those parts of the country where land is cheap, and 
whére they may become cultivators of the soil—Exrpress. 


The correspondent of the Picayune says that the Span- 
ish company at the National Theatre in Mexico have 
produced a grand scenic drama, “The Tyrant of Astra- 
ean, or the Magician of Servan,” and in a style we have 
never seen approached. It is fall of tricks, magic en- 
chantment, processions, oriental dancing, sudden changes, 
blue fire, deviltry, and what not ; the costumes are rich and 
appropriate, and there is a clock-work nicety of arrange- 
ments in all the stage appointments and arrangements, 
such as have been rarely equalled. The immense size of 


the establishment gives ample scope for the production of 


spectacles of this deseription. 


The Court of Common Pleas, for the county of Barn- 
stable, Mass., held its annual session lately. The Judges 
took their seats; the chaplain prayed; the full comple- 
ment of grand and petit jurors, a melodious crier, and a 
bar full of lawyers qualified to maintain either side of any 
cause—yet after all, notasingle case, criminal or civil, was 
found for the juries. In six month net twe men could be 


found to go to law with each other, and nobody had com- | 


mitted a crime that required a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, The county is one of the mort populous in that 


state—but the principles planted by the Pilgrims flourish | 


there spontaneously. 


Tt is stated from official documents, that there are but 
31,000 slaveholiers in Kentucky, in a population contain- 
ing 275,000 whites over twenty-one years of age. 


The Providence Journal says a man living on Broad 


street, while gaping dislocated his under jaw, <istorting | 


his phiz shockingly. Dr. Hazard was called, and replaced 
the bone without mach difficulty. 


Some philosopher designates man as “an animal who 
cooks his food.” 
on the origin and advancement of Commerce, significantly 


designates man as “an animal that makes bargains.” 


The Newark Advertiser says, that Flagg, the artist, 
has4ust completed, at New Haven, an historical picture 
for Mr. Potts, of Trenton, representing the death bed of 
Colonel Rahl, who commanded the Hessians, and who was 
mortally wounded on the field. Washington in walking 
his horse over the field after the battle, found him and 
ordered him taken care of by one of his own aids. The 
time selected by the artist, is just after the wounded man 
had reached the house of Mr. Potts, the grandfather of 
him for whom the picture is painted. The figures are 
Generals Washington and Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Potts, 
Colonel Rahl, and one of the aids. 


The New London News says, that the Rev. Anson 
Gleason, of Montville, who has spent many of the best years 
of his life in the capacity of a missionary to the Choctaws, 
was preaching on @ recent occasian at Colchester, and in 
his remarks said that a gentleman, who had offered his 
services to the mission, was about to oe to the scene 
of his labors, and being single was desirous of procuring 
a companion to accompany him, to aid him in his minis- 
tration, and to share with him the trials and toils incident 
to a missionary’s life. The speaker appealed to the con- 
gregation before him in language and manner not to be 
resisted, and at the close of his remarks a lady stepped 
forward, and offered to undertake the post. The couple 
were to be married on Thanksgiving day, and to start on 

the day following for the Choctaw country. 


The Christian denomination has about 1,500 churches 
and 150,000 communicants of this denomination in the 
United States. They are most!y confined to the free 


states, but have some churches in Kentucky, Virginia, | 
In Kentucky among their | 


Maryiand and North Carolina 
churches there are no slaveholders, but there are a few in 
the other states. 


Thanksgiving must have been a day of abundance in 
Boston. Turkeys and other poultry were carried into the 
city in immense quantities, for several days previous. On 
a single day 82,000 pounds passed over the Providence 
railroad on its way thither. Another day ten tons were 
transported by the same means. 

Not far from $5,000,000 are yearly earned in Massa- 
chusetts by females, employed in the various factories and 


manutactories of straw hats, stocks, &c. About 40,000 
females are thus annually employed. 


The Dry Goods Reporter, in an article | 





THE HARBINGER. 








| Acensus of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, has just been 
jtaken. The following is an abstract of the returns ‘— 
| Whites, 12,575; colored, 194; total 12769—inerease since 
| 1840, 6,694; inerease in the last eightesn months, 2,634. 
| Cieveland is going ahead finely. 

The Erpress says that it wae stated by a minister of 
one of our churches, a Sabbath or two ago, that the num- 
ber of students in one of the principal colleges of the 
country, (which has furnished 2 larger} roportion than any 
other, of ministers of the gospel.) who have graduated for 

| the ministry for the last two or three vears, has not been 
| half so great ss in previous years, and that the number of 
|those who graduated for the profession of the law have 
| proportionably increased ; and that on inquiry, a similar 
| state of things is found to exist in the other colleges of 
the United States. 


The Lake Superior News says, that the Chippewa In- 
‘dians have just concluded a treaty with Gen. \ erplank, 
the United States Commissioner, by which about 900,000 
| acres of land are ceded to the United States. The tract 
,is hounded on the east by the Mississippi River, on the 
south by the Watab River, on the west by the boundary 
| line between the Sioux and Chippewas, and on the north 
| by the Crow Wing and LongPrairie rivers. ‘The Pillager 
Indians have also ceded to our government about 700,- 
000 acres, lying north and adjoining the land purchased 
of the Chippewas, between Long Prairie and Leaf rivers. 
These two tracts, embracing in the whole about 1,600,000 
acres, in nearly a square form, are represented as a most 
beautiful country, situated between the 45th and 47th de- 
grees of north latitude, in the new territory of Minnesota. 


The Apalachicola Advertiser contains a communica- 
tion setting forth the feasibility of uniting the waters of 
the Gulf with those of the Atlantic. The writer says a 
ship canal 17 miles long, connecting the Withlacochee riv- 
jer on the Gulf side with the St Jahan, which flows into 
= Atlantic, will accomplish the object. The expense of 
— an undertaking is estimated at $500,000. 


| The Rutland (Vt,) Herald says that the committee to 
| whom was referred the report of the correspondence on 
the part of the State, with Powers relative to the statues 
jof Allen and Chittenden, reported favorably, and that 
| the General Assembly passed unanimously, as a prepara- 
‘tory step, a resolution appropriating four hundred dollars 
‘to secure the services a another distinguished rrtist of 
| Vermont—Mr. B. F. Mason—and authorizing his appoint- 

ment to proceed to Montreal, to take a copy of a portrait 
, of Allen said to be there. 





}of Salisbury, Vt., was held on the 22d Sept. 
{the family attended, all descendants of 
_the first Pilgrim whose foot touched Pilgrim Rock. These 
/meetings have been held occasionally for more than a cen- 
tury; and one of its objects is to keep the genealogy per- 
| fect from the landing of the Pilgrims in New Eng!and to 
| the lutest posterity. ' 


jand names. 


The Portland Advertiser says that a company of weal- 
thy capitalists, principally from Boston, have purchased 
the falls of Lewiston, and from 600 to 700 acres of land 

| adjoining, for the purpose of establishing there a new man- 
) ufacturing city. The plan is to run a canal from the falls 
| down the river, and some idea may be formed of the val- 
| ue of that privilege from the fect that the head of the wa- 
ter is over 40 feet. 


The Western Magnetic Telegraph is now in operation 
|as far as Vincennes, Indiana. 


The shock of an earthqua‘se was felt at Richmond, Ky.. 
on Monday night the 15th ult. ¥ aor 


the 19th inst., that three young ladies, two of them natives 
of that city, received the white veil in the convent of No- 
tre Dame. Also that a very accomplished lady, one of 
‘those who have been educated in the East and sent oui to 
| the West under the patronage of Gov. Slade, having re- 
| cently joined the Catholic faith, will shortly commence 
| her noviciate in the same institntion. é 


| 
The Annual Catalogue of Princeton Theological Sem- 


| inary comprises 149 students, representing 29 colleges in | 


the Union, 1 in Canada, lin Nova Scotia, and 1 in Ire- 

| There are 37 alumni of the College of New Jersoy, 19 of 
| Lafayette, 10 of Union, 12 of Jefferson, and 10 of Centre 
| College, Kentucky. 


A terrible hurricane took place on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, in the British West Indies, tearing down houses. dash- 
‘ing ships on the shore, destroying the crops, and killing 
| many of the inhabitants. 

Now if thie earth were completely reclaimed and culti- 
| vated, as it would be if Association were the form of soci- 
ety, such convulsions of nature would never occur. That’s 
, something worth thinking of. 


IratiaN EntuvsiasmM.—A genera! review of the Citi- | 


zens’ guard and the troops of the line, took place at Rome 


/on the 7th October, by the express command of the Pope. | 


‘It was an occasion which, as is said by an eye-witness, 
cannot be described in prose, but requires a poetic imagi- 
nation to describe it. All were drawn up in the spacious 
| place where the battle took place between Constantine and 
Marentius. Then the gray-haired Gen. Zamboni bared 
his head and rode into the centre with the inspiring ex- 
|clamation, “ Ecviva Pio Nono!” (Wong live Pius Ninth.) 
| At once all the hats and shakos were upon the bayonets, 
jand there followed a thundering “ Evvira Pio Nono!” 
| which seemed as if it would never come toan end. Next, 
/upon the word of command, the infantry and the guard 
| laid aside their guns, and the General cried, “ Viva I’ Ital- 
| ia, viva Vunione italiana!” (Hurrah for Italy, hurrah 
|for the Italian Union;) and as if by magic the soldiers 
| and members of the guard fell into each other’s arms, and 
| there followed so touching a scene that of the thousands 
|around, notone could look on without weeping. At last, 
}on the sound of the trumpets, the forces resumed their 
ranks and the whole corps marched into the city. But 
| who can describe the entrance into the city? At the ery 
| of “torehes!” the whole Corso was in an instant brilliantly 
| illuminated. At the head rode Gen. Zamboni, with his staff, 
{then followed the citizens’ guard, each battalion led by 
| its Colonel, among whom were the princes Piombino, Cor- 
| sini, Doria, while many sons of princely houses served as 
privates in the ranks.) The whole march through the 
streets, was accompanied by the waving of banners and 
,handkerchiets, and the shouting of the people. To form 


; : ; ; 
,any idea of the enthusiasm, one must have seen it. 


The French authorities have published some interesting 
| Statistics in relation to the trade in Champagne wine from 
| April 1, 1846, to April 1, 1847. This wine is produced in 
| the three provinces of Chalons, Epernay, and Rheims, and 
| the stock of the wholesale dealers in these three districts 
}on the Ist of April, 1847, was 18,815,367 bottles. During 
|the year previous, there had been despatched from Cha- 
lons, 2,497 355 bottles, from Epérnay, 2,187,533, and from 
Kheims, 4,090,577; total, 8,775,485 bottles. Of these, 
14,711,915 bottles went to foreign countries, 2,355,366 to 
other parts of France, besides 1,707,304 into the department 
jof Marne. The production of Champague has doubled 
within the last fifteen years. 





A meeting of the descendants of the late Holland Weeks, | 
Righty of | 
John Alden, | 


i The list by the way i§ soon to be | 
j published ;--and already amouuts to more than four thous. | 


The Paris correspondent of the Schnellpost, illustrates 
the present condition of Europe by the following anec- 
dote:—“ About a month since, I met with a tailor from 
the Moselle, who with his wife and only child was going to 
Havre to take passage for America. He told me that his 
business had been good, and that he had the means of 
living in comfort; but yet, that he had even left a three 
story house (for which in the searcity of money, he could 
find no purchaser,) to take care of itself. “But if things 
went well with you,” I asked “why do you emigrate?” 
“Sir,” he replied with a great deal of feeling, “ I was pros- 
perous enough, it is true, but I could no longer bear to 
see the miseries of the poor people all around me.” 





A house has lately been uncovered at Pompeii, which 
surpasses all former discoveries in wealth and elegance. 
It had what was exceedingly rare among Roman dwell- 
ings, a second and third story, which was reached by a 
grand staircase. It belonged to one of the decemvirs 
or senators. 


The scarcity of food has produced in Germany, the 
fashion of eating horse flesh. The introduction of this 
delicacy has taken place at several places, with large meet- 
‘ings anda great deal of some sort of enthusiasm. At 
Berlin it has become a regular article of consumption, be- 
ing cheaper than the fiesh of horned animals. From June 
13th to Sept. 13th, 132 horses were killed and sold in that 
city, furnishing 66,926 ; ounds of meat. 





The newly discovered substance, Gutta Percha, seems 
destined to supplant leather in various uses. It has al- 
ready been extensively applied in Frankfort—and among 
other things, to the soling of boots and shoes, it has been 
found very durable. 


A letter from the city of Metz, dated Oct. 10th, says 
| that during a storm on the previous evening, a neighbor- 
jing village was literally visited by one of the plagues of 


| Egypt; a great quantity of frogs suddenly covered the 


| earth and made their way into the houses. The cause of | 


| the visitation is unknown. 





ART REVIEW. 








Festival Mass. For Four Voices, and Organ Accompani- 
ment. 
ter and Paul’s Church, Boston. Boston: Published 
and fer sale by the Composer, corner of Washington 
and Bewch Streets. pp. 40. 


| 


} 
; 


| To one who has the faculty of composition, to one who, 
jin addition to a true feeling of the beautiful in music, is | 


| blessed with musical ideas,and has the art of weaving 
them together into a living whole, we think no form of 
| composition can be more attractive than that of the Mass. 
' Under the auspices of Mother Church, the greatest mas- 
ters,such as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Hummel, 
have found an ever new and inexhaustible text for their 
finett inspirations in those simple and majestic Latin 
Words, which stand as monuments of all the heart ha: 
jever felt of supplication, adoration, thanksgiving, tr! 


We learn from the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, of | wnphant faith, and benediction. These words are few, 


land still the same in every Mass; the sentiment they 
| breathe is universal; they are significant by their very 
' familiarity, and music varies and expands and vivifies the 
‘constant theme with its more warm and fluid element. 
Is not this far better for the true purposes of worship 
| than our poor Protestant practice of singing innumerable 
stanzas of didactic and prosaic hymns to the same brief 
}and hum-drum melody ? That the words of the Mass are 
in Latin is, Wwe think, no objection to a far more genera! 


'use of them; for they are in the first place beautiful and | 
sing-able; in the next place they soon become understood, | 


at least the spirit-of them, by the people, through con- 
| “* * . 
stant repetition, and through the ever fresh interpreta- 


ltion of them contained in the musie to which they are | 


| wedded. and which is a universal language ; finally these 
| words ali hint of the unity of the race, and it is a sort ot 
tribute to that great idea that sometimes we should all 
‘adopt a language which tradition has made somewhat 
| unitary, instead of always using our own fragmentary anc 
| distinctive dialect. 
The subjects of the Mass are so arranged as to give 
‘ampe scope to a composer for the creation of a complete 
| musical whole, which may pass through every shade vi 
true expression. First, tarough the solemn portals of the 
| Kyrie eleison, (Lord have mercy,) he passes into the full 
| effulgence, as it were, of the fore-court of prophecy, 
amid the glad song of the angels; Gloria in excelsis! 
{soon subdued to soiter twilight in the Gratias egimus, 
| Miserere, and Qui tollis, and brightening into perfect 
day again in the jubilant Quoniam. Then follows the 
| Amen, which is frequently, as in Mozart’s great 12th 
| Mass, a fugue, and of the sublimest character. Then 
comes the exulting, child-like Credo, whose brilliant cor- 
uscations hide the entrance to the deep and solemn in- 
most penetralia of the whole vast structure, where the 
mysteries of the incarnation and the crucifixion are re- 
| hearsed, as preparation for the glories of the Resurrexit. 
In the last part, all is peace and deepest, tenderest, se- 
renest feeling, in the Benedictus aud the Agnus Dei 
and the Dona nobis pacem in which the whole floats 
gracefully away.. Surely it is folly to leave all this to the 
exclusive appropriation of a Roman Catholic Church ; 
while, on the other hand, that.church, however justly men 
may protest against its errors and its tyrannies, has thus 
much, at least, of true humanity in it. 
Then the artistic form which the great composers, by 
the charm of their own great examples, have stamped 
| upon the Mass, makes it one of the truest and most satis- 
fying spheres of art which any composer can enter. Our 
common forms of vocal music become tame and cold and 
superficial to us, when we have once felt the deeper beauty 
of Mass music. It is such strict and conscientious com- 
position ; every note is so significantly set; every voice 


falls in so just at the right place, as if there could be noth- 


ing arbitrary about it; the threads of melody are woven 
into such a perfect unity; there is such wise, clear pro- 
Nothing weak or purposeless, 
nothing cold or uninspired could ever seem to satis’y the 
conditions of this standard. 


gress through the whole! 


Whoever writes a Mass. 


must do a genuine thing; he has put himself beyond the | 


temptation to trifle with mere glimmerings of ideas, not 
followed out, or to indulge in cheap displays. Such work, 
successfully pursued, must be its own exceeding great re- 
ward. 

It is the first time that we have been called upon to no- 


By Cuarces F, Hevserer, Organist of St. Pe- | 






—— ee —————— 


tice any domestic attempt at composition in this kind; we 
trust that it may not be the last time. From an Ameri. 
can we could seareely expect such a thing. If Amerig 
can but afford encouragement to such efforts on the par; 
of German residents, musicians thoroughly trained, like 
Mr. Heuberer, it will indi¢ate great progress. Mr. Hey. 
berer’s Mass was composed for ordinary Catholic service, 
with the aim to furnish something easier of performance 
than the Masses of Mozart and Haydn, at the same time 
that it should transcend the vulgar standard too mud 
tolerated here in churches. We feel that he has been en. 
inently successful. He has produced a work whlch is ful) 
of beauty and of feeling, and which shows no lack of my. 
sical ideas. It has abundance of warm and pleasing mei. 
odies, distributed through all the parts, while in harmony, 
in modulation, it has all the characteristic depth and rich. 
ness and occasional mystic grandeur of the German genj- 
us. The Qui tollis, the Crucifirus and Incarnatus, the 
Aenus Dei are profoundly beautiful. It is enriched wjth 
frequent bass solos, which any one, who has true feeling 
with any power of voice, must like to sing. 

We trust the knowledge of this very deserving produc. 
tion will not be shut up in the Catholie Church, but that 
the lovers of good music everywhere will seek it and ap. 
preciate it. We cannot have the Mass, in all its full pro. 
portions, with all its coloring and in its rich setting amid 
the pomp and splendor of cathedral worship. But in 

| compositions of this kind the essential features and true 
/spirit are preserved, as it were in an outline engraving, 


|companiment; and that this style of music is beginning 
| to be thus cultivated in some private circles, is an indica 


| tion of a deepening taste for music in our best society. | 


| The fascination of the thing will not soon find its limits. 
enn 
Rees Publications. 


George P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston, sends us the 
following of his latest musical issues ; 

1. Ernani, by Verpt. 
arranged for the Piano Forte, in three parts. 


2. Souvenir de Leopold de Meyer, Grande Valse de F 


1 


| Bravura, composee pour 
Tueop. pE LA Hacne. pr. 5. 

3. Emelia, Grande Valse de l’Etude, &c., by Txeop, 
DE LA Hacue. 

4. Oh, Thou for whom my bosom burns, (On tu che 
lV Alma adera,) with Recitative and Cavatina, As in the 


| Eve the gentle dew, (Come rugiada al cespite,) from 9 


| Verpi’s opera of Ernani. 


all the prepossession which exi-ted in these regions against 


the. music of Vesp:. Ernani was their chef-d’eurre, 7 
and was more effective,as a whole, than any opera ever | 


produced in this country. 


and to that fine quartette of principal singers who sus- 
tained it, Tedesco and Pereilli, and Vita and Novelle. But 
it was owing fuil as much to the intrinsic vigor, beauty, 
splendor, and originality of the music in itself. That 


by a mere Quartette Choir, with a clever pianist for ac- | 


The whole opera in four acts, 


1. The Havana Opera Troupe have dissipated nearly | 


This was owing in great part, 
no doubt, to the excellent appointments of that troupe, | 


a 


e Piano Forte, par son ami, Uy 


might be called with justice, no doubt, music of effect, and 


when you take away the action, scenery, and above all, 
the rich orchestral coloring, not a little of the essence of 
the thing is lost. Still more so in reducing it to a mere 
instrumental, piano forte piece. Yet with all this draw- 


} 
| back, the main features of the music are preserved in this 7 
& 
' 


republication: it will serve as a delightful reminiscence of 


| the whole opera to those who heard it; and it has enough 
of beauty and variety, as piano forte music, independent- 
ly of all these considerations, to repay study. It is beau- 


| tifully and clearly engraved and printed. 


Nos. 2 and 3 are compositions of a good deal of merit, 
graceful in form, rich in ideas, logical in connexion, and 
full of fire. One of themis worthily dedicated to Leopold 
de Meyer, for it has much of the boldness, breadth and 
freedom of his style. 

No? dis the beautiful opening tenor song in Ernani, 
with which our first impressions of Perelli are associated. 
rae 
Head of Pope Pius FX, 
| Mr. D. Kimpervy, of Boston, has just engraved and 
published an excellent head of the good Pope, after a por- 
trait by Lawrence. Itis a face full of benignity, calm 
_ wisdom, and harmonious force of character, and the art of 
It is by far 
, the best, engraving of the Pope which we have seen, and 


the engraver appears to have done it justice. 


we would commend it to all those of our readers who de 
sire to possess themselves of the effigies of so good and 
great a man. 

LL 

Cameo Likenesses, 


We have lately seen a head of the Rev. John Pierpont, 
| cut in cameo by Miss Foray, of Boston. It was her se- 
} cond effort only in this beautiful and delicate branch of 
Art, and is full of character and truth. It would be doing 
it less than justice te say that it fully equals the majority 
| of cameos sold in our elegant jewelry shops, and worn 
upon the breasts of ladies of high fon. Practice, of 
| course, will impart that fine finish to her works, which 
jcould not be expected of a beginner. Miss Folay is an 
intelligent Associationist, and was a few years since an Op- 
|erative in the factories at Lowell. From these circum- 
| stances her progress in Art will be watched with especial 
interest by the Art loving readers of this paper. 

Her price, we understand, for cutting a portrait, is fen 
dollars. © i 

a 


The Theatres, 


| Broapway Tueatre.—This elegant place of amuse- 
ment was filled to overtlowing nightly, by the exhibitions 
| of the new ballet company, up to the close of their en- 
gagement. On Monday night, when the proceeds were 
| Set apart to the Fireman’s fund—a most commendable 
charity—the building was literally crammed. The enter- 
| tertainments were of a miscellaneous character, but gave 
| great satisfaction to the auditory. This Theatre seems to 
| grow in public favor, and now that the charm of novelty 
is worn off, finds no diminution in its receipts ; sometimes, 
| however, its plays are abominably mangled, both in the 
text and representation. 





| Park THEATRE.—We have only to chronicle here the 
repeated triumphs of Mr. Placide, assisted by Mr. Collins 
| It has given us great pleasure to see the former sterling 
actor so kindly appreciated. He has proveda trump-card 
| for the management. If Mr. Placide were an Englishmay, 
| he would be hailed in every theatre of the Union as the 
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brightest star of comedy. As it is, we hope that his sur- 
passing merits will make a way for him to the position he 
so eminently deserves. 

Bowery THEATRE.—Mrs. Shaw remained the great at- 
traction of this place till the middle of the present week. 
By the way, we are told that at the rate of twenty-five 
cents for the boxes, and one shilling for the pit, this Thea- 
tre makes makes more money than any other in town. 
Miss Turnbull has succeeded Mrs. Shaw at this place. 


en eel 
REVIEW. 











The Poems of Fitz Greene Halleck. Illustrated 
Edition. New York: Appleton & Co. 1847. 


This is a really splendid edition of one of the best 
known American writers of verse. It is printed with 
round, large type, on the best of paper, and in the neat- 
est style of typographical art, Illustrations engraved 
from designs by several of our most distinguished ar- 
tists, give additional beauty to a work already beautiful 
in itself, and the execution of it, in every respect, re- 
flects great credit upon the publishers. 

Nothing new has been added to the text of the for- 
mer editions of this author’s writings, if we except a 


few of his earlier “ Croakers,” which, having derived 


their popularity and merit from temporary and local as- 
sociations, might as well have been left in obscurity. 
It is so long since Mr. Halleck ceased to write verse, 
that the appearance of this magnificent embodiment 
seems like the resuscitation of one from the dead. Not 


that we mean to say that his poams have already lost | 


all their vitality, but simply that he has been so com- 
pletely withdrawn from the number of our active wri- 
ters, that his coming forth in his present shape has all 
the air and manner of a veritable apparition. 

These poems are, of course, so well known, that it 
is quite unnecessary to devote any criticism to them 
here. The author has taken his place among the ear- 
lier literary celebrities of the republic, and his name is 
familiarly associated with that illustrious quartette, 
which, once and for a long time, constituted the entire 
galaxy of the new world. Irving, Cooper, Paulding, and 
Halleck, in our school-boy days, were the accredited 
juminaries that every American was expected to swear 
by, while, in the undiscriminating enthusiasm of that 
period, they were assigned a sort of indefinite position 
How far they 
was not 


among the greatest of the great ones. 
excelled Shakspeare, Cervantes, Scott, Kc., 
precisely determined, but certain it was that every pa- 
triotic-body felt sure that their place was somewhere 
in the very highest region. 

At this day, these stars shine with a somewhat di- 
minished lustre. Irving alone still radiates a mild 
splendor from the distant horizon; Paulding seems to 
have gone out altogether ; Cooper is fast trying to bury 
what light he had originally in the red vapors of a 
pugnacious self-conceit ; while Halleck, having been 
behind a cloud for many years, manages to twinkle 
briefly in a new shining face, and will then retire to his 
favorite shades, 

In other words, and to drop all metaphor, it must be 
confessed that our early writers have been greatly over- 
rated—Mr. Halleck among the rest 
the pages of his book now, we are inclined to wonder 


As we turn over 


how he attained the fame which he certainly possesses. 
We do not pretend to deny that his Marco Bozzaris 
and his Burns are spirited lyrics, and that passages 
scattered throughout his other works exhibit a genuine 
poetic fire ; but, we do mean to say, that as a whole, 
his poetry is, some of it, indifferent, and a good deal of 
it poor. His verses, with the exceptions we have 
named, are such as nearly any well-educated man 
could write after a little study at rhyming and metre ; 
and we suppose they must have been fabricated by Mr, 
Halleck himself, not out of the fulness of any poetic 
inspiration, nor in obedience to any great thought or 


passion tugging at his heart, but as the amusement of 


an idle hour, to dispel the little devils of ennui while at 
home, or to give interest to his city walks or country 
rambles. They have been made, doubtless, for the 
same reason that a man whistles a tune often, when he 


is alone. 


The Burns and Marco Bozzaris are to be excepted, 
because in these he really appears to have been in ear- 


nest. Accordingly, there are stanzas in them which go 






THE HAR 








leck has carelessly, almost wantonly, thrown away op- 

portunities of his youth; while Mr. Bryant, with the 
devotion and purity of a vestal, has nourished the sa- 
cred fire, and in his maturer age discovers a deeper 
passion and a nobler purpose even than could have been 
anticipated from Thanatopsis and the Waterfowl. 
There was, of course, a wide difference in the natural 
| constitutions of the men; but we are not certain, so 
i as it regards the native richness of the soil, that 
the difference was at all in favor of Mr. Bryant. In-| 
deed, we may go further, and state openly, that in his 
humanitary tendencies ; in his sympathy with the uni- 
versal heart of Man, which is after all the most glori- 
ous characteristic of the poet ; we think that Mr. Hal- 
leck has had the advantage of his friend ; but it is an! 
advantage which has not been improved, and the au- 
tumn of his years does not quite “ beseem the promise 
of his spring.” We forgive much, however, to one 
who can enter into the deep heart of Burns,—much to 
the necessities of Life——and much to the influences, | 
irresistible to many minds, of our ungenial “ civiliza- | 
| tion.” 





We find that we have run into a criticism—perhaps | 
a harsh one—without meaning to do so. But as By-| 
ron says, “ What is writ is writ,—would it were worthi- | 


though not altogether for our own sakes ! | 


” 


ier; 
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The Convict, or the Hupocrite Unmasked. By G. P. 
| R. James, Esq. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1847. pp. 138. 


James has written a new book ; not merely another | 


| volume of the “novel which has appeared under so 
}many forms,” but really a new book, and one which 





| does great credit to both heart and head. 

It shows that his eyesight has not been so dimmed, | 
by gazing at the far-off visions of the past, as to be in- 
capable of seeing what takes place immediately before 
it, but that he is awake to some, at least, of the evils) 

While he does not do full | 
justice to the spirit which is stirring in the hearts of the | 
masses of England, he perceives that the elements of a 


which throng around him. 


mighty change are fermenting in her bosom, and need 
only such a leader as shall know how to direct .hem! 
aright, in order to succeed in modifying “ her boasted 
Constitution, which protects and nurses a race of privi- | 
leged tyrants, and refuses justice, ay, almost food, to| 


the great mass of the people.” 

The “Convict” has two principal objects; the first, | 
to show the evils which may be wrought by a talented | 
bad man, when clothed with the prestige and authority 
of the Catholic priesthood ; and the covert means, the 





| 
tortuous and indirect course likely to be pursued by an| 


ambitious priest of that church, in the midst of an ad-| 
verse population, when he has no other object in life | 
than the advancement of the interests of the hierarchy | 
‘to which he belongs. It does not seem probable that | 


, such a lengthened chain of deceit as is here described, | 


can be forged throughout a series of years, to be dis- 


! 


| templation of the bare possibility is enough to make the 


|be conquered, and the good armed for battle. 





covered and broken only at the end, yet no one will de- 
ny that such a state of things is possible ; and the con- 





reader shudder, and to hope that he may never be in- 
volved in such a coil. 

The second object of the book is, to display the in- 
justice, the criminality of the English system of penal } 
colonies. While Mr. James does this with great free- | 
dom and boldness, it is evident that he has not yet 
reached a point from which he can prescribe a remedy, | 


since he indicates only partial alleviations. Let us hope | 


that he may become still more clear-sighted, and that, 





having taken one step in the right direction, he may | 
still advance, so that the access he has gained to the | 
ears of so many thousands may be made an opening, 
tor the entrance of those truths which are so much need- 


ed by ail. 


That he is in the true path, is indicated by his closing | 
passage, which depicts as much the change in him and} 


* The axe, the sword, and the pike belonged to ages 
when the physical triumphed over the intellectual. The 
age of reason and of mental power has begun. Truth 
and argument are the weapons with which the bad must 
The 


| thunder of a nation’s voice is worth the roar of a thou- 


right to the human heart ; they live upon the memory ; 


and wil! confer upon his name in after times, whatever 


of fame may attach to it. ‘They indicate, too, what he 
might have done, had he cherished his original powers. 
It is no slander—indeed it is due to truth—to say, that 


Mr. Halleck has 


neither done justice ‘to himself nor his duty towards his 


these have been lamentably wasted. 
fellow-men. The tal-uts which his Master gave him 
have not even been put out at interest; they have 
been buried, or worse. The good that he might have 
wrought for the nascent literature of his country, and 
through that to Art universally, has been neglected, 
and society must mourn a loss. Yet we would not as- 
eribe the fault wholly to Mr. Halleck himself; we 
know too much of the influence of this horrible “ ciy- 
ilization ” upon all men, but particularly upon men of 
lively and sensitive temperaments, to quarrel with the 
short-comings of any; at the same time, it is well to 
declare such facts, in no unfriendly spirit, for the in- 
structive considerations they suggest. 

In this respect Mr. Halleck stands in strong contrast 
The 
one has as greatly neglécted his gifis as the other has 


Severely cultivated his ; 


with his cotemporary and friend, Mr. Bryant. 


and, without instituting any 


odorous comparison” between their merits as poets, 


we will venture to assert, that if there be any difler- 
ence h 


‘reafter in the estimation in which they are held, 
it will be in great part owing to the different uses they 


have made of their respective endowments. Mr. Hal- 


| rng ert te ae ae en + — 


‘NV R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a 


sand cannon ; and knowledge, conscience, and right 
are armies which no armies can withstand.” 


The story is very interesting. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 


; 5 residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 


pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 


his writings, as in the spirit of the age.— 


| of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 


pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Georce Riptey, New York City. 
da-tf 





_W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 


| guages, Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
i 
| 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among othprs too numerous to mention are the following ; 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - - - - $l 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - - 1 00 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - - - - : 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - - - 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - 95 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 2 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertainir 
book, - - ° : : - - : ° 25 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, : - - - - ° - - 25 
The Apocryphal Testament, - - - : - - % 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes - : : : : - - - - 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - o» 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 
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HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


pas unprecedented success. of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA,in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of the Uni 
ed States. 10,000 InvAcips have found speedy and effectual re 
sief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar- 
parilla, isasure antipotr in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 
)2 Courtland street, and by the Di uggists generally throughout 
1e United States. . 7 ‘ ‘ d4 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Devoted to the ‘elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from its present suicidal, qcnpeing and depressive tendencies. 

| consequence of a deep felt regard for the present and future 

well-being of our feilow laborers, and relying upon the 
support of the triends of Industrial, and Social Reform, tboougt 
out the ny the undersigned proposes to assume the publi- 
cation of the Voice of Industry. 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- 
pendent Principles, sores all prominent evils, social, political 
or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no feer or favor 
while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths 
with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy 
of the true friends to the Race—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last but not least, the 
to ling Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 


Particular attention wil! be given to the subject of the WORK- 


INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
and guarantee movements. . 

In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Tales, 
ar and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 


tive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and 
Foreign. 

TERMS, 
Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,25 
Five copies to one address, $5,00 | 


All communications for the business or editorial department 
paper, should be addressed (Post Paip)to “TheVoice of Industry, 
Lowell.” 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in .4dvance, 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 
che expiration of their payments. 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post 
Office business. 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on 
reasonable terms. 

Miss Menitasie Eastman.our General Agent, is authorized 
to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, Idvertise 
ments, Transmissinof Packages, Delivery of Papers, &c. 

Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
4n Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 











PLAN. 

Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

II. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and Jevelopement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, wel) 
drained. well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens, 
and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools, 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though all thcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
Peop'e’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties, Agreeing to differ where 
differencé must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 119 Washington St. Boston publishing. 
Agents tor New England. Nov 6. 


»~ WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER .AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


L'ST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc., etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
guae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 


poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 | 


volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1546, $12 O60. 
Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti 

braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. 

reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. 12 sections, $14 00. 


Sacrorum He- 


n20 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
N R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broaiway, New York, Gener- 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf 220 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 

WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
G, BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 

L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER 
HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
Due attention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

it aims to preserve a faithful recor] ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey 4 correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debatés on the exciting subjeets of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will oceu- 
py alarge share of its columns. 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

it is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2a year, pay wble in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, ani the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions fo our subscription list, 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay, 
so that they may be enrered before the approaching Congress. 

Address L. P. NOBLE 

nw Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C 


found wanting 
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|PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 





. SIONAL GLOBE. 

E, issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
preparations on our part to publish the tee 
| Giehe and Appendiz lor the approaching session, to invite 
| Subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 

the work, on such terms as enable us now to 

reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes- 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a good return (oe the tfooraticy and 
| high official sanction thas bestowed on the publication. We 
| shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending sti 
further its large circulation. 

T his last is not the least important point in the view of Con- 
| gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in oe to the extent of their cirenlation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and hokis communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 


| the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
| ordinary interest and results of a war, its 
(— and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 


ing concern. The 
_ will furnish su of profound ——- consideration. The 
| terms of peace, the disposition to be of conquests, the con- 
| Sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, and ially as bearing on the approach- 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at — 
| during the next year as pregnant of or evil to this con’ t 
| as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
,energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
| Presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
; may hereafter transpire before the close of the 

session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
| the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 

history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 

they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 

ed concerning this vast and inte matter on the floor of 

Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 

in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedi 

of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 

royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
| orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
| Speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
| full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 

Appendir. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
| given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
| important question. 

|. Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
| before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
| it incorrect. 

The .dppendiz is made up ot the President's annual message, 

the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
| company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 

out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
| more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
| of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but durmg 
| the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 

two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make near 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier and 
We furnish complete indexes to at the end ofa 


| 








| nonpareil. 
| session, 
We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
| copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
, but subscribers should be very particular to file their pa 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply all the 
lost numbers. 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies ot 
the Appendix for that session. 

TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - - - 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - +--+ +--+ + + 200 
For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - + 10,00 

Proprietors of who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attent 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the s 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest, 
to insure all numbers. 

Washington, October, 4, 1347. BLAIR & RIVES. 

HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Fire Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its i 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the abiest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
| the"t/nited States, and the different countries of the world with 
| which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
| Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, saree, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;— 
| terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In- 
| corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
| Post Offices, &c. ; Princip!es of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
|ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 
; Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
| of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
| Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, fain, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &e., 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
| and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published. embraces in its pages so 
| large an @mount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
| teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tur Mrerenants’ 
| Magazine anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
| ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
| votion to a single object have enabled us to make av ble, we 
| shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
| Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
| Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
| the multifarious operations of business life. 


$2,00 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
‘ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


} 

| 

. 

| From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 

ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 

| ment, and regard it as one of the most vajuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work 

| of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 

| of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 

rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 

} found in any other publication. T most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful ina high degree to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAW’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

Ihave been. for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbersof the ** Merchants’ Maga ine,” and if 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, 

| that | consider it avery valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as I do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued w ith increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it w ill be with advantage to 
the public. . ' : 

fr Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourleen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. , wt 4 ye 

{> Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n20 
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Sourn Carotina.—The Legislature of this State met 
was commu- 


on the 22d uit., and the Governor's 
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| THE DAILY NATIONAL WHIG. 


iTS PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the git , at the Navy Yard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, the same evening, 
at six and a quarter cents a weck, payable to the sole agent ot 





nicated to it on the 23d. It sustains the ground hereto- | the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. It is also mailed 
fore taken by Mr. Calhoun in relation to the Mexican - any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 


the Wilmot proviso, The 


the preparations to meet them. 


Awrot Catamrry. 
from the Buffalo Express the particulars of the melan- 
choly loss of this vessel with the passengers. 


On Sanday, the 21st inst., the Propeller Phoenix, having 
on board some 200 men, women and children, emigrant 
rs, mostly trom Holland, beside the crew of about 
persons, and forty cabin passengers, bound for Chicago, 
made Manitowoe Bay, e Michigan, for shelter from 
the gale. 
let go her anchor, but the sea was so heavy that she 
a em, and to avoid shipwreck she put out to sea 
She was about six miles off shore, when a fire was 
in her hold. Every effort was made to extin- 
ish it and with success. But the vessel seemed doomed, 
they had no sooner mastered the fire in the hold, than 
it broke out between decks, hoving been communicated 
from the boilers. The wind was fresh and blowing di- 
rectly on shore, which aceounts for her being so far off 
land. Captain Sweet was confined to his berth by sick- 
ness, and the command devolved upon the first mate. 
The greatest terror and confusion ensued on the second 
ce of fire, and_all hope of saving the vessel was 
soon abandoned. A rush was then made for the small 
boat, when Mr. Blish, of Southport, with great presence 
of mind and determination of purpose, drove them away 
from the boat, directing the mate to take possession of it 
and lower it. He then took Capt. Sweet from his room 
and placed him in the boat, when he directed some twenty 
others to follow, and the boat left the propeller for the 
shore—Mr. Blish himself remaining behind. 

The propeller Delaware hove in sight about the time 
that the boat left, and new hopes were raised on board 
that she might reach them in time to save them from de- 
struction; but it was a vain hope. The boat that: left for 


shore arrived in safety; but before the Delaware could | 


come up with the burning vessel, she had sunk, and all on 
board, except two picked” up, had perished, either by fire 
or flood. Mr. Biish fell a victim to his efforts to save oth- 
ers—he being among the lost.. Only thirty were saved 
from some 270 persons. 


Loss or THE ALABAMA.—This ship, bound from Liver- 
pool to Boston, ran ashore near Boston and sank in six- 
teen fathoms of water. Her cargo was worth $100,000, 
nearly all insured, and the ship herself was valued at some 


$35,000. No lives lost. 


Fresnets.—A freshet took place on the Kanawba river 
in Ohio, the last of last week, which destroyed a vast, 
amount of property, doing great damage to the salt works 
along the valleys, and carrying off many houses. The 
river rose some forty feet. 

James River also overflowed its banks at the same time, 
doing vast damaxe, but injuring no person as far as we 
are informed. In a part of the city of Richmond, the cel- 
lars were overflowed. 

The Potomac river was overflowed in consequence of 
the same rains. It carried off several bridges, and at 
Fredericksburg threatened to destroy a large number of 
houres. The people were obliged to be taken out of the 
second story of their houses. Several streams in Mary- 
land were swollen in the same way. From the interior of 
New York, we also hear of similar, though not so destrue- 
tive inundations, 


OS™ Prof. Nichol, the distinguished writer on Astrono- 
my has arrived in Boston, and is about to give a course 
lectures there upon that science. 


CoNFEDERATION OF THE British West Inpres.—A 
is in agitation for a confederation of the British West 
ndian islands, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbadoes, with British 
Guiana. The purpose of the movement is to protect the 
planting interest, which has been seriously affected by the 
recent act of parliament, abolishing the difference in du- 
ties in favor of sugar grown in the above dependencies of 
the British crown. 


Enxticine away Staves.—Dr. Mitchell of Indiana Co. 
Pa., has recent!y been fined $500 by a court of Pittsburg 
for enticing slaves from their master. The offence consis- 
ted not in actually enticing away slaves, but in receiving 
aa giving them employment knowing them to be 
suc 


A railroad collision took place in Manchester N. Y., on 
Wednesday of last week, by which eighteen persons were 
either killed or seriously injured. 


From Santa Fe.—It is reported from Santa Fe that the 
new commander there, Col. Easton, has introduced many 
reforms in the city. The gambling houses and liquor 
shops are closed and the town isa great deal more orderly. 


From Perv.—The last annual message of President 
Castil 
flourishing. Although it preserves aimicab!e relations with 
distant governments, the nation seems to be on the eve of 
a war with Bolivia. Senor Castilla thinks, however, that 
the difficulties between the two countries may be adjusted 
by the impending congress of Am>rican republics. The 
financial affairs seem to he desperate, the ordinary expen- 
ses far exceeding the income. 
adv 
compatible with the deficiency of resource, and the con- 
viction of its advantages and benefits.” The number of 
scholars attending the public schools is stated to be 29,942. 


Notwithstanding these dis- 


Cuance or Bep »w tHe Great Miami.—The late 
freshet has made quite a change in the bed of the Great 
Miami near its mouth. The river, after approaching with- 
in about a mile of the point at which it empties into the 
Ohio, makes a detour or bend of some four or five miles, 
and returns to within three-fourths of a mile of the place 
where it commences. During the recent high water, the 
river cut a new channel across the neck of the narrowest 
= this intervening land, and on Monday the whole 

dy of the river was rushing through it; the old bed 
being filled with standing water, without the least current. 
The new cut is some rods wide, three-quarters of a 
mile long, and made through rich alluvial land, which for 
years has been cultivated in corn. As this curve was the 
only part of the Great Miami which passed through the 
State of Indiana, this change of channel will have the 

i effect of withdrawing the river entirely from the 
soil of that commonwealth, and placing it altogether with- 
in the State of Ohio.— Cincinnati Allas. 


The regulation of the rate of Postage, in British North 
America, having been left to the provinces themselves, 
delegates from Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
recently assembled in Montreal, and agreed that a rafe 
of three pence, Halifax curreney, per half ounce, be the 
charge for letters sent a distance of not more than three 
hundred miles, and beyond that distance six-pence. Six- 
pence Halifax money is equal to ten cents. 


The emigrants to California have, many of them, car- 


ried their negro slaves with them. The Californian is | 


out against the bringing in of any more negroes, whether 
free or slaves, because the Indians born on the soil make 
better servants than the African. 


Tue Parace of the Duke of Newcastle, cost the enor- | 


mous sum of $300,000 ; the chimney pieces alone $72.,- 
000. How many poor wretches have starved in their 
frightful destitution, that this one man may live in luxury 
and magnificence! He has ap estate of twenty miles in 
length, while thousands do not own land enough to fur- 
nish them with a grave. 


and goes into an argument at some length against 
Wi vernor says that it requires 
no spirit of prophecy to foretell that, sooner or later, the 
South will have to meet and finally decide the questions 
mooted in that proviso, and it ought now to commence 


Loss or THE PHentx.—We take 


represents the state of the republic as not very | 


, “public edueation has received every aid | 


months, payable in advance, Advertisements of ten lines or less 
inserted one time for 60 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2,75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advonce. 

The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks the 
sentiments of the Whig porty of the Union on every question 

jof public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency 
jof Zachary Taylor, sutyect to the decision of a Whig National 
| Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
| and acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 
| torent a8 the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
corruptions of the party in power Its columns are open to 
every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any 
other questions, 

In addition to politics, a la e in the National Whig 
will be devoted to pablivations epee. Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly list 
of the patents issued by the Patent Office, will likewise be pub- 
lished—the whole ee complete family newspaper. 

The Weekly National , one of the largest newspapers 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of 
eight pages willbe given whenever the press of matter shall 
justify it. 


CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Proprietor of the National Whig. 
P.S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United 
States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week 
for six months, noting the price tor peees the same at the 
bottom of the advertisement, and send the paper containing it to 
the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit- 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the 
National Whig in their respective columns. 6m n20 





Office of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee of the American UNIoN oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce Bt., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meeting: 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
) and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
| tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 

be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY, 
| Office Am. Union Associationists, 
| 
| 
' 








9 Spruce St., New York 


THE NEW TIMES; 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
the gag this title, it is proposed to issue in the city of 
New York, about the Ist of January next, a new 
monthly periodical, for the discussion of the important 
social, philosophical, and religious questions, which es- 
= agitate the present epoch. The New Tres 


will bring to the discussion of these questions, the most 
catholic spirit, and the light of positive principles. — [1 
will aim to maintain in the social sphere, the essential! 
and permanent interests of man ; in philosophy, to dis- 
cover and set forth the laws of order, which govern the 
spiritual as well as the natural universe ; and in relig- 
ion, to assert and illustrate the distinctive hope of 
christianity, which is the universal establishment of 
traternal relations among men, and the dominion of the 
divine justice on earth. 

The New Tres will be edited by Henry James.— 
| Among the constant contributors the Editor is permut- 
ted to name Grorce Rirtey, Parke Gopwin, C. A. 
Dana, J. J. G. Wutxinsox, of London, G. H. Catr- 
vert, Rev. B. F. Barretrr, HuGu Douerry, of Paris, 
Joun 8. Dwicur, W. H. Cuannine, besides a large 
| number of other writers. 

A regular correspondence in London and Paris will 
forma feature in the Magazine. Occasional transia- 
| tions from the solid and light literature of foreign lan- 
| Suages will also give it variety and interest. 

The New Times will be published promptly on the 
first ofevery month, at $3,00 per annum, payable always 
lin advanee. Each number will contain 64 octavo pages 

printed in the best style on handsome paper. Commu- 
nications and orders may be addressed to the Editor, 
| No.9 Spruce St. N. Y. 














THE ANGLO SAXON. 


| 7 E friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
| subscribe for the AnGio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
|news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation. — 
|Terms, $2,009 per annum ; $1,0 for six months ; 50 ets. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
| not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
;mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
| see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


*ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! ; 

| POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 

REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
| and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
| one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 
| ihe subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
| to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
| scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
| ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
| rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 
| LIBERAL OFFER 

Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
| endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
| the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
| to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
}other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
}can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
| members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
| us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post parp 

to receive attention. 
, the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York. 
n20 








SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
No. 453 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

J. T. 8S. SMITH hasa large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers ; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 


hand, and prepared to order. Homeeopathic Plasters, a substitute | 


ior ordinary Court and Adhesive Plast-r, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns. n 6. 





If not —~ paid, confusion will ensue, as | 





NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of THONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by matl or express, in any 
quantities, ‘o all parts of the Union Canada, at a trifling ex- 


ee 

Wiret Lessons in Phonography, @ small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
bles, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distribu by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. ao 
dred, - - - 00 
Compendium of Phonography, on & single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
. phers make of this sheet, is to use the dlank page, in writing 
Phamograchs to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Compleie Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
sition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
Ceeners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - . “2 4s 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
Cinen, . . . . - 0 374 
From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Vhonugraphic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. as 
Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. _ This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers This is 
also a large chart, aa a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons 


- “ : : . - 0 50 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, lor — 

ing, - . - - - © 123 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the email 

letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 

lecturers, . : - - _ 0 80 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 

porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 

signs used inthe most contracted stvle of Phonographic re- 
porting, and ijlustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 

Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number 0 12) 

N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 

now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- | 

ed as they appear. pen 
The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews & 

A. F. Boyle., Price, ° ° e ° 0 50) 

This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- | 
tions of ictters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the | 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in thr 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse. 
quence is, that eny one who learns the elements of the language | 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra | 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | 
than Two DOLLARS. j 
The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, ee 

num, - - 

and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 

rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regufcrity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let | 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be | 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in | 
the United States” It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it | 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- | 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be rost rarp. | 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not | 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which | 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doub/ful, we} 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- | 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- | 
casionally exceeds the order’, we will not enter it vpon our books 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- , 
cient to balance it. } 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than Five DoLLAKs. ANDREWS & BOYLE 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be | 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, aud at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washingvon street 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s .Jvercus sur les Procedes Indus/riels. 
Consideranis’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


- Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory. } 
a Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. ! 
— Theory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cautagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Henneqnin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 
Besides these, 2 large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and | 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 5%. Any of the volumes | 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6. 








WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
G Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 

Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 

Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 


A Plain Lecture to Associationists. 


Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 


Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 


Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 


HELMICH & CO. 
NO. 433 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


German Book Store and Art Depot, and German Journal Circle. 


AVE established direct relations with all German publishers 
and import, per steamers and packets, all the works that ap- 
pear in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest 
established prices. 
Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemmtliche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,8°. 
Polyglotten Bibel, zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Die 
ganze heilige Schrift alten und neuen Testaments in  ueber- 
sichtlicher Nebeneinanderstellung des Urtextes Mer Septuagin- 
ta, Vulgata und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Varianten der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen. Bear- 
beitet von R. Stier und Dr. Theile, Neues Testament complet, 
$21, 374 Cents. 
Tholuck Dr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Ein Erbau- 
ungsbuch, §$,1,75. 
Orrelli, H. von das Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1,31} 
Fischer, Ludw, das falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 
Schroeder, Dr- Aug., die evangelische Reformation und die 
deutsch Katholische Reform, 88 cents. 
| Neander, Aug., allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli- 
| gion und Kirche, $ Baende, $16. 
| Stier, Rud., der Briet an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
| ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. 
Arnd, Joh., 6, Buecher vom wahren Christenthum. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. 8. F. von Mujer, $1,12. 
| ~ Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gotti., Christliches Andachtsbuch 
| furdenkende Verehrer Jesu, 3, Baende, $3,25. 


Bretschneider, die religiose Glaubenslehre nach der Vernunf | 


| und der Offenbarung fur denkende Leser, $1,624. 

| Tresenius, Joh., Th., auseriesene heilige Reden weber die 
| Sonn- und Festags Evangelien durch’s ganze Jahr, $2,00. 

| Starcke, Joh Fr., Morgen und Abendandachten frommer 
| Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre, $1,31} 

Holland, Dav. evangelische Gnadenordnung, 31} cents. 
Moeller, A. W. C. 


| heiliger Bilder, 28 Cents. n 6 2t, 


heit in der Sache der Stephanianer, 75 Cents. | 
{ 


der Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cycius | 





THE HARBINGER. | 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrn VotumeE of th 
Hareincer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims. 


' Tue Harsincer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon. 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimat, 
claims of Capital_—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classer, by the introduction of a natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an. 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen. 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus. 
trated by the immortal genius of CHartes Fourier, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the Hfarsincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. 


The Harvincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Edi- 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to givea 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no smal] portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining, 


| instructive and varied mi-cellany, in addition to the top- 


ies, which give it its distinctive character. 

In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the Harcincer an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contents, and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Hareincer appears in a 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Hareincer has 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 


! > . . . 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
| first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Harsincer a fair trial, and if it 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com- 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 

The HagsinGenr is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted by 


| CHartes A. Dana and Geoace Riptey, in New York, 
and by Wituram H. CHANNING and Jonn §, Dwieur, in 


Boston. 
TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, ~ - eure @ - - $200 
For six months, - - « = Sere aie 


Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 

Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 

OG~ Address all communications, and all subscriptions 
and letters on business to “Tue Epirors or Tae Har- 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


OG Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pros- 
pectus, with a notice pointing it ou® to their readers, shall 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*," The circulation of the Harsincer makes it a valu- 
able medium for (G> Advertising, especially for Boox- 
SELLERS, Music Deacers, and TeAcuers, and on all sub- 
jects connected with Lirerature and the Fine Arts. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
32 ANN sTREET, New York. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WAsHINGTON sTREET, Boston 
P. W. FERRIS, 
Provivence, R. I. 
| JOHN B, RUSSELL, 
GAZETTE Orricr, CiIncinNAT!, 
HOWARD MEEKS, 
BALTIMORE, 
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